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EASTERN 

WORLD 

AFRIKAKKRDOM 

HE  situation  in  South  Africa  is  rapidly  deteriorat¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  within  the  Union  as  well  as  on  an 
international  level  now  seem  unavoidable.  The  question, 
in  one  form  or  the  other,  has  been  publicly  ventilated 
several  times  during  the  last  few  years,  but  has  so  far 
failed  to  precipitate  international  action. 

The  South  African  Indian  question  has  been  before 
the  United  Nations  for  the  past  six  years,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  the  treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin 
in  th<j  Union  of  South  Africa,  adopted  by  the  U.N. 

,  General  Assembly  in  January,  1952,  has  not  been  imple¬ 
mented.  According  to  this  resolution,  which  acknow- 
!  Icdged  that  the  South  African  |X)licy  of  racial  segregation 
is  contrary  to  the  existing  United  Nations  principles  on 
racial  discrimination,  a  commission  of  three  members 
was  to  be  established  to  assist  India  and  Pakistan  on  the 
one  side  and  South  Africa  on  the  other,  to  carry  out  nego- 
I  tiations.  Each  side  was  to  appoint  one  member,  while 
the  third  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  first  two  or,  should  this 
end  in  a  deadlock  or  should  one  of  the  parties  refuse  to 
nominate  a  member,  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Tliat  last  eventuality  actually  happened 
owing  to  South  Africa  refusing  to  accept  the  resolution. 
Yet,  surprisingly,  Mr.  Trygve  l.ie.  the  Secretary-General, 
did  not  act  at  all  and  the  matter  was  apparently  allowed 
to  rest  there  This  failure  to  enact  a  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  obviously  encouraged  the  South  African 
Government  to  intensify  their  racial  policy,  thus  causing 
unrest  within  the  Union  and  widespread  indignation  in 
Asia. 

India  has  again  taken  the  initiative  in  deciding  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  passive  resistance  campaign  at  present 
carried  out  by  the  non-European  peoples  in  South  Africa. 
She  will  raise  this  matter  independently  from  the  South 
I  African  Indian  question  mentioned  above.  In  doing  so. 
India  has  the  fullest  and  most  enthusiastic  support  of 
practically  all  Asian  nations  and  certainly  of  all  those  in 
the  west  who  accept  the  principle  of  democracy  and 
equality  amongst  peoples,  races  and  religions.  We  have 
heard  so  much  lately  of  the  “  free  world  ’*  that  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  it  and  whether  apartheid  rule  is  one  of  those 
shining  examples  of  freedom  which  we  exhort  the  Asian 
peoples  to  preserve  and  to  fight  for. 


World  opinion  is  now  utunistakably  condemning  the 
medieval  methods  of  compulsory  racial  segregation  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  present  Union  Government.  It  has  been 
shocked  by  Dr  Malan’s  contempt  for  the  ruling  of  the 
Cape  Supreme  Court,  and  by  his  latest  speech  in  which  he 
defended  all  colour  bars  and  attacked  all  those  who  want 
South  Africa  “  to  make  a  new  beginning  on  the  basis  of 
complete  equality.  That.”  the  South  African  Prime 
Minister  continued.  “  is  not  the  road  Afrikanerdom  wishes 
to  follow.” 

Whatever  “  Afrikanerdom  ”  may  be,  it  does  not  seem 
to  fit  into  our  times  and  it  seems  a  political  anachronism 
in  the  age  of  an  awakening,  and  by  now  already  powerful. 
Asia.  It  further  constitutes  a  dangerous  abnormity  within 
a  Commonwealth  which  in  its  greater  part  consists  of 
coloured  peoples.  If  the  Union  of  South  Africa  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  alter  her  policy  towards  the  majority  of  her 
population,  it  may  not  only  mean  the  end  of  the  Union, 
but  will  undoubtedly  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  And  if  we  are  not  careful,  it  may  do  in¬ 
estimable  harm  to  our  relations  with  Asia. 

For  these  reasons,  apart  from  the  obvious  ones  of 
human  rights  and  racial  equality,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Britain  will  unreservedly  support  India  when  she  raises 
this  question  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  the  United 
Nations  will  find  methods  of  implementing  its  decisions. 

FOR.ROAAN  KIDNAPPERS 

HINESE  nationalist  “  naval  guerillas  ”  have  been 
operating  along  the  East  China  coast  for  some  time. 

but  last  month  their  activities  were  on  a  larger  scale 
than  usual.  Early  in  August  a  detachment  of  these  irregu¬ 
lars  launched  an  attack  on  the  islets  east  of  Swatow  and 
captured  large  quantities  of  weapons  in  addition  to  taking 
60  prisoners.  On  AugiiSt  17.  another  raiding  party  landed 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  near  Wenchow,  and  returned  to 
Formosa  with  125  prisoners.  Reporting  this  operation,  the 

nationalist  ministry  of  defence  at  Taipeh  added  that  no 
regular  troops  had  taken  place  in  the  landings. 

Whether  “  regulars  ”  or  “  guerrillas.”  the  que.stion 
arises  as  to  what  the  American  Seventh  Fleet  is  doing  in 
Formosa.  When  President  Truman  sent  it  to  ”  prevent 
any  attacks  on  Formosa.”  he  also  ‘‘  requested  ”  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  .stop  all  air  and  naval  attacks  on  the  mainland. 
It  must  be  presumed  that  the  nationalists  have  found  a 
way  of  evading  the  surveillance  of  the  Seventh  Fleet,  as 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  latter  to  prevent  their 
escapades.  Chiang  Kai-shek  presumably  considers  himself 
safe  in  disregarding  President  Truman’s  orders  during  the 
present  election  time  in  America,  for  if  the  President 
decides  to  introduce  severe  measures  against  Formosa,  he 
mav  well  face  an  outcry  from  the  Republicans. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davis^  M,P, 


As  long  ago  as  April  19,  1951,  when  Mr.  Morrison  was 
Foreign  Secretary  Mr.  Eden  first  asked  a  Private 
Notice  Question  in  the  Commons  about  President 
Truman’s  announcement  concerning  defence  arrangements 
in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Morrison  informed  us  then  that  the 
Government  warmly  welcomed  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
strengthen  the  security  of  countries  in  the  Pacific  Area. 
Mr.  Eden  pressed  the  question  from  the  then  Opposition 
Benches  and  wanted  to  know  whether  the  question  of  our 
joining  this  arrangement  had  been  considered  because  we 
were  a  Pacific  Power  with  heavy  responsibilities  in  that 
region  and  any  threat  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  must 
always  be  calculated  as  a  threat  to  our  own  country.  Mr. 
Morrison  replied  amidst  protestations  from  the  Opposition, 
“  We  are  most  certainly  a  Pacific  Power  and  it  would  not 
have  been  unwelcome  to  us  if  we  had  been  included  in  the 
proposed  pact.  But  the  discussions  did  not  so  work  out 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  will  not  so  work  out.”  Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd  thought  Mr.  Morrison’s  statement  an 
astonishing  one  at  the  time,  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  Conservative  Government  in  power  and  no  major  change 
has  taken  place.  Britain  was  not  even  represented  as  an 
observer  at  the  meetings  of  the  Pacific  powers. 

On  the  American  side,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  when  he 
was  negotiating  these  separate  pacts  in  the  Pacific  the 
obstacles  to  a  more  comprehensive  pact  were  greater  than 
in  Western  Europe.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  wanted  a  more 
widely  based  Pacific  Pact  similar  to  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Powers.  This  fact  he  brings  out  clearly  in  his  book  just 
published:  Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific.  Governor  Dewey 
sees  the  key  to  the  Pacific  in  South-East  Asia.  He  says. 
”  The  crisis  today  is  in  South-East  Asia.  If  it  stands,  the 
whole  defence  perimeter  will  doubtless  stand  from  Alaska 
down  through  Japan,  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philippines. 
South-East  Asia  and  Indonesia  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.”  But  he  emphasises  that  France  must  not  fall  in 
Indo-China. 

In  debate  after  debate  in  the  House.  Members  have 
mentioned  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  South  Asian 
area  as  a  major  difficulty.  Pakistan,  India  and  Indonesia 
take  a  more  or  less  neutral  attitude.  It  must  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  when  President  Quirino  of  the  Philippines 
acquiesced  in  the  San  Francisco  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  his 
party  lost  every  seat  in  the  elections  at  home  for  one  third 
of  the  Senate.  When  Dewey  was  in  Manila  he  found  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  the  bitter  subject  of  conversation. 
He  says:  “  Formosa  was  furious  because  it  was  not  allowed 
to  sign  the  treaty;  by  contrast  the  Philippines  were  furious 
because  they  were  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  without  cash 
reparations.”  He  found  that:  “  There  is  scarcely  a  family 


in  the  Philippines  that  does  not  carry  the  scar  of  personal 
loss  and  hatred  for  the  Japanese.  Their  intense  and 
universal  hatred  will  last  for  a  long  time.”  All  these  are 
human  factors  difficult  to  surmount  and  not  eradicated  by 
paper  organisations.  Elizabeth  Monroe  expressed  this 
reality  in  a  broadcast  when  she  said:  “  The  axioms  of 
strategy  collapse  before  the  facts  of  sociology.”  The 
signatories  of  the  Anzus  Pact  should  nail  that  slogan  on 
tlieir  Headquarters  and  utter  it  before  every  Cx)uncil 
Meeting. 

To  most  Members  the  two-day  Debate  on  the  Econo¬ 
mic  Situation  that  we  had  before  the  recess  was  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  anticlimax.  The  repercussions  of  the  growth  of 
Japanese  and  German  economies  were  glossed  over.  While 
every  Member  sensed  the  danger,  unreal  strategic  demands 
drowned  the  superficial  criticisms  hinted  at  in  some  of  the 
speeches  about  the  dire  consequences  of  forcing  Japan 
to  trade  outside  her  hitherto  natural  markets.  Japan  will 
now,  after  the  Anzus  Council  meeting,  be  admitted  to  the 
Paris  Committee  on  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  While  under  Oause  35  any  nation  can  resist  “  the 
most  favoured  nation”  principle  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  British  Commonwealth  will  meet  pressure  to  allow 
Japanese  goods  into  Empire  markets  on  an  equal  basis. 
As  Britain  and  Western  Europe  struggle  harder  to  main¬ 
tain  their  standards  of  living  these  economic  facts  will 
augment  the  differences  between  the  Western  Powers. 

Thus,  on  paper,  economic  policy  for  the  Far  East  has 
been  for  years  creditably  prescribed,  while,  in  fact, 
culpably  neglected.  Machinery  exists  in  the  United  Nations, 
under  Truman’s  Point  Four,  and  the  Colombo  Plan  for 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  areas,  but  the  construc¬ 
tiveness  of  these  enterprises  is  bedevilled  by  so  -called 
strategy.  Some  Members  now  have  a  report  from  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  that 
shows  that  the  world  is  producing  only  4,800,000  tons  of 
rice  for  export  instead  of  the  9  million  tons  that  is  needed 
to  maintain  just  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  for  the 
nations  that  depend  on  rice  as  a  diet*.  The  F.A.O.  like  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness  cries,  “  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
impeartant  single  manifestation  of  a  discrepancy  between 
population  and  food  supply  reported  in  recent  years.”  Here 
IS  the  first  battle  to  be  fought  in  the  struggle  for  the  mind 
of  Asia.  Rice  production  and  more  rice  production!  An 
empty  rice  bowl  is  enemy  number  one.  While  in  Parliament 
we  are  forced  to  admit  the  failures  and  set-backs  in  the 
Far  East.  I  do  not  find  the  signs  of  a  fresh  approach  to 
this  problem  of  Asia  as  yet. 

♦See  p.21.. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C,  Williams  (Washington) 


The  adjournment  of  Congresj>  has  left  Americans  free 
to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  Presidential 
campaign.  The  two  major  parties,  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic,  have  held  their  conventions  in 
Chicago,  and  the  affairs  of  Asia  received  considerable 
attention  at  both. 

The  Republicans  invited  the  dean  of  the  “  Asia  first  ” 
school.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  to 
deliver  the  principal  speech  of  their  convention.  It  was 
an  occasion  eagerly  awaited,  not  least  because  of  specula¬ 
tion  whether  the  General  would  appear  in  full  uniform, 
complete  with  his  battered  campaign  hat.  He  did  not 
choose  to  do  so,  and  in  civilian  clothes  looked  rather  like 
Sherlock  Holmes  without  his  deerstalker  cap. 

Some  MacArthur  devotees  had  hoped  that  his  speech 
would  sweep  the  delegates  off  their  feet,  and  lead  to  the 
nomination  of  their  idol  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Alas,  the  General  turned  out  to  be  rather 
a  bore;  after  an  hour’s  lecture  from  him,  there  was  not 
enough  enthusiasm  left  in  the  convention  to  win  him  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  the  vice-presidential  nomination. 

The  “  Asia  firsters  ’*  did  much  better  with  the 
Republican  campaign  statement  (or  “platform,”  as  the 
Americans  call  it) — not  least  because  John  Foster  Dulles,  an 
eminent  Republican  who  has  helped  to  frame  America’s 
bi-partisan  foreign  policy,  has  himself  leaned  more  towards 
Asia  since  he  left  the  State  Department.  He  played  the 
leading  role  in  framing  the  foreign  policy  sections  of  the 
platform,  which  with  respect  to  Asia  read  as  follows: 

“  The  peoples  of  the  Far  East  who  are  not  under 
Communist  control  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  their 
morale  as  they  contrast  Russia’s  “  Asia  first  ”  policy 
with  the  “  Asia  last  ”  policy  of  those  in  control  of  the 
administration  now  in  power  .  .  . 

'  We  shall  end  neglect  of  the  Far  East,  which  Stalin 
has  long  identified  as  the  road  to  victory  over  the  West. 
We  shall  make  it  clear  that  we  have  no  intention  to 
sacrifice  the  East  to  gain  time  for  the  West.” 

Having  adopted  an  “Asia  first”  platform,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  proceeded  to  nominate  as  their  presidential  candidate 
General  Eisenhower,  the  very  symbol  of  the  “  Europe 
first”  policy.  The  Asia  firsters  did  better  with  respect 
to  the  vice-presidency.  Although  they  passed  over  the 
leading  friend  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Knowland  (whose  zeal  has  earned  him  the  title  “  The 
Senator  from  Formosa”),  they  nominated  his  Senatorial 
colleague  from  California.  Richard  Nixon,  whose  attitude 
on  Asian  affairs  is  much  influenced  by  Knowland. 


Although  the  Republicans  have  advcx;aled  a  bolder 
jx^licy  in  Asia  than  President  Truman  has  been  willing  to 
adopt,  they  have  at  the  same  time,  rather  illogicaliy,  de¬ 
nounced  the  Korean  War  as  badly  bungled  and  even 
unnecessary.  It  was  theiefore  natural  that  the  principal 
speech  on  Asia  at  the  Democratic  Convention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  justification  of  the  Korean  War. 

This  important  task  was  given  to  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  who  in  the  past  has  been  known  to  criticise  the 
Truman  policy  as  over-cautious.  He  loyally  defended  the 
Administration  on  this  occasion,  however,  and  quotes 
(ieneral  MacArthur  and  Eisenhower  in  turn  to  refute 
criticisms  which  the  Republicans  had  levelled  against  the 
Administration’s  conduct  <rf  the  War. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  on  Asia  reads  as 
follows: 

“  In  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia,  we  pledge  con¬ 
tinuing  support  for  the  great  new  nations  of  India  and 
Pakistan  in  their  effort  to  create  a  better  life  for  their 
people  and  build  strong  democratic  governments  to 
stand  as  bastions  liberty  in  Asia,  secure  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  subversion. 

We  welcome  free  Japan  as  a  friendly  neighbour  and 
an  ally  in  seeking  security  and  progress  for  the  whole 
Pacific  area.  America’s  security  pacts  with  Japan  and 
with  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are 
indispiensable  stepis  toward  compirehensive  mutual 
security  arrangements  in  that  area.  Our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  on  Formosa  has  strengthened  that  vital  outpost 
of  the  free  world,  and  will  be  continued.” 

Neither  Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Democrats,  nor  Senator  John  Sparkman,  their  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  have  spfoken  much  on  Asian  topics 
in  the  past.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Stevenson  inclines 
to  caution  in  international  affairs,  and  feels  that  at  times 
'  the  United  States  has  undertaken  commitments  beyond 
even  its  own  great  capacity  and  strength. 

Both  parties  have  chosen  candidates  of  outstanding 
character  and  ability,  and  many  are  hopeful  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  conducted  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  1948. 
It  seems  improbable,  however,  that  even  Eisenhower  could 
resist  the  political  teinptation  to  capitalize  upx)n  American 
reverses  in  the  Far  East,  and  Asia  seems  likely  to  figure 
prominently  among  the  issues  of  the  coming  campaign. 

President  Truman  now  assumes  somewhat  the  role  of 
an  elder  statesman.  In  delivering  his  address  to  the 
Democratic  Convention,  he  again  emphasised  his  ardent 
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support  of  the  “  Point  Four  programme  of  technical  and 
economic  aid  to  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  This  is  a  concept  to  which  the  President  has 


given  constant  personal  attention.  Already  he  has  indicated 
that,  as  an  ex-President.  he  will  be  pleased  to  be  chairman 
next  year  of  the  second  national  “Point  Four”  conference. 


AMERICA’S  OVERLOOKED  CANDIDATE 

By  Andrew  Roth 


Although  the  Republican  opposition's  main  attack, 
has  been  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Democratic 
administration  of  President  Truman  has  “lost”  Asia 
to  the  Communists,  the  Democrats  have  overlooked  the 
only  possible  man  of  presidential  stature  who  has  the 
mentality  and  programme  to  re-establish  America  s 
position  in  Asia 

For  some  time  there  has  been  only  one  high  level 
Democrat  with  a  full  and  first-hand  understanding  of  the 
Asian  revolution.  Only  this  person  still  has  the  courage 
to  speak  out  against  America’s  strategic  alliance  with  the 
dregs  of  the  Asian  counter-revolution.  The  overlooked 
giant  in  question  is  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O  Douglas,  friend  of  Nehru  and  other  Asian  leaders, 
and  author  of  the  recent  best-seller:  Strange  Ixinds  and 
Friendly  Peoples.  He  is  virtually  the  last  of  the  liberal 
New  Dealers  to  remain  in  a  high  position  in  Washington 
without  abdicating  his  liberal  political  views.  He  certainly 
is  one  of  the  last  of  the  prominent  American  liberals  willing 


to  speak  out  on  Asian  questions  with  great  forthrightness 
despite  all  the  inquisitorial  investigations  generated  by 
Congress.  i 

Justice  Douglas  was  so  much  appreciated  and  respected  ^ 
by  President  Roosevelt  that  the  latter  would  have  liked  ^ 
him  to  be  his  Vice-President  in  1944,  when  Truman  was  ^ 
selected  instead.  Regularly,  since  then,  small  groups  of  ^ 
liberal  Democrats  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  Presidential 
possibility.  But  Douglas  likes  his  life-time  judicial  appoint-  i 
ment  and  is  not  an  ambitious  man;  he  has  never  encouraged  t 

the  sort  of  campaigning  needed  to  win  a  candidature.  r 

Furthermore  he  would  have  a  small  chance  because  he 
is  a  tough  man  who  sticks  by  his  views.  He  retains  the  , 
“old-fashioned”  view  that  American  constitutional  liberties  , 
are  for  all,  even  for  the  Communists,  and  has  consistently 
voted  with  the  liberal  minority  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  ^ 
all  civil  liberties  cases.  It  takes  even  greater  toughness  J 

to  talk  out  on  Asia  in  the  United  States  during  the  current  . 

period  when  it  has  become  very  nearly  high  treason  to  be 
sceptical  of  the  military  efficiency  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  * 
Justice  Douglas  has  come  to  hold  definite  convictions  . 
about  which  he  makes  no  bones.  Thus  he  announced  last 
summer — despite  the  inevitable  storm  of  abuse  that 
Communist  China  shuld  be  recognized.  1 

Justice  Douglas  is  outstanding  in  his  approach  to  I 
Asia  in  a  number  of  ways.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  fact  < 

that  he  is  virtually  the  only  one  of  the  leading  U.S.  Demo-  ^ 

crats  who  believes  that  Asia  counts  for  more  than  Europe  ’ 
in  the  present  world  situation.  He  feels  that  the  decisive  t 
question  in  world  pt>wer  is  the  direction  in  which  an  1 

aroused  Asia  moves.  “  I  think  the  stakes  involved,  the  ’ 

immediate  stakes,  are  the  stakes  of  .Asia  and  the  Middle  < 
East.  I  think  that  Soviet  Russia  will  not  move  in  a  military  < 
way  until  it  has  on  its  side  the  balance  of  the  people  of  ' 
the  world  .  .  .”  {The  Nation,  May  31,  1952).  < 

“  We  have  been  largely  impotent  because  we  have 
become  victims  of  military  thinking,”  Mr.  Douglas  ami-  j 
plains,  citing  the  Korean  experience.  1 

“  The  error  we  made  was  not  in  resisting  the  North  Koreans.  | 

Our  error  was  in  crossing  the  JSth  parallel.  The  decision  to  ^ 

cross  it  and  pursue  the  enemy  was  a  military  ono.  Political 
considerations  demanded  the  other  course.  I  was  in  Hong  j 
Kong  in  September  l9.Mi  talking  with  Chinese  businessmen  just 
returned  from  Peiping.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  China  , 
would  enter  the  war  if  we  pressed  our  claims  above  the  38th  , 
parallel.  That  was  the  time  to  call  a  halt,  save  the  lives  of 
our  men  and  reach  for  a  political  settlement  of  Korea’s 
problems.”  (Look,  August  14,  19.^1). 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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COMMONWEALTH  IN  ASU 

By  Rt,  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker ^  M.P. 


The  Membership  in  the  Commonwealth  of  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  came  about  so  smoothly  and  has 
so  rapidly  become  an  accepted  fact  of  the  modern 
world  that  its  full  significance  has  hardly  been  realized. 

In  order  to  understand  a  series  of  events  that  has 
made  a  very  considerable  impact  upon  Asia  anJ  which 
has  greatly  transformed  the  Commonwealth  as  a  force  in 
the  world,  it  is  worth  getting  into  perspective  what  history 
may  well  come  to  regard  as  the  most  decisive  happening 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  first  thing  to  establish  is  that  at  the  time  of  the 
independence  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  it  seemed  on 
the  whole  unlikely  that  these  countries  would  decide  to 
remain  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  all  three  countries  there  had  been  a  long  struggle 
for  independence  against  “  imperialism.”  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  nations — including  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  India  and  Ceylon — had  spent  periods  in  prison  for 
political  offences  against  the  ”  imperialist  ”  power.  As  Mr. 
Nehru  said  in  a  speech  of  retrospect  in  March  1949,  when 
he  was  in  fact  arguing  for  India’s  continued  Membership 
in  the  Commonwealth:  “  We  have  been  associated  with 
the  Commonwealth  in  a  way  which  was  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  we  all  fought  to  get  out  of  it.” 

When  Burma  decided  in  similar  circumstances  to 
leave  the  Commonwealth  this  seemed  to  set  the  example 
proper  to  an  independent  Asian  nation.  In  the  end  this 
event  worked  the  other  way;  for  it  was  a  proof  to  the 
whole  world  that  in  deciding  to  remain  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  were  using  the  same 
absolute  liberty  that  Burma  had  used  to  leave  it.  However, 
for  a  considerable  time  it  looked  as  if  these  three  countries 
would  follow  Burma’s  lead.  There  was  a  great  repugnance 
to  appear  less  “independent”  than  any  other  country.  Each 
of  the  three,  moreover,  was  very  cautious  about  appearing 
to  its  own  citizens  less  independent  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

In  the  Commonwealth  at  large  there  was  little  con¬ 
fidence  about  the  Membership  of  the  Asian  countries.  All 
the  other  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  welcomed 
the  independence  of  these  countries,  but  they  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  reticent  about  their  ultimate  decisions  concerning 
Membership.  The  furthest  that  any  of  them  went  was 
Mb.  Mackenzie  King.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  who 
said:  “  The  result  may  be  to  enlarge  the  number  of  states 
within  the  British  Commonwealth.” 

Those  concerned,  as  T  was,  with  these  immediate 
events  and  who  had  some  inkling  of  the  immense  possi¬ 
bilities  and  were  prepared  for  all  the  implications  for  the 
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future  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  many  moments  of 
anxiety  and  even  depression. 

What  changed  the  course  of  history?  What  was  it 
that  led  these  three  great  nations  of  Asia  in  the  end  to 
take  a  different  course  from  Burma? 

We  are  apt  in  the  West  to  think  that  it  was  all  due 
to  the  great  act  statesmanship  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  older  Members  of  the  Commonwealth.  That 
did  indeed  play  a  great  and  indispensable  part.  But  it 
was  not  by  ibelf  decisive.  It  only  started  a  process  of 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Asian  countries — a  process 
that  took  much  longer  to  complete  than  is  now  generally 
remembered.  To  undersand  what  happened,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  new  Commonwealth,  we  must  try  to  look  at  the 
whole  thing  through  Asian  as  well  as  through  Western 
eyes. 

Sir  Ivor  Jennings  has  said:  “  The  three  countries  .  .  . 
retained  their  Membership  of  the  Commonwealth  not  for 
sentimental  reasons  but  after  weighing  the  material 
advantages  and  disadvantages.”  {Commonwealth  in  Asia, 
p.  116).  There  were  certainly  material  advantages  and 
these  doubtless  were  a  factor.  But  they  were  not  decisive. 
After  all.  all  these  material  arguments  applied  just  as  well 
to  Burma:  indeed  the  argument  of  economic  advantage 
was  even  stronger. 

In  the  last  resort  (and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing)  the  epoch-making  resolve  of  these  three  Asian 
countries  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  eschew 
the  example  (rf  Burma  turned  not  upon  a  material  calculus 
but  upon  what  one  can  only  call  sentimental  considera¬ 
tions.  They  were  sentimental  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
spiritual  and  imponderable  factors  that  gradually  asserted 
themselves  in  men’s  minds.  These  alone  could  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  outweigh  the  potent  and  prevalent 
sentimental  and  emotional  attitudes  that  had  been  enougji 
to  carry  Burma  out  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  proud 
peoples  only  emotion  and  not  material  calculations  can 
offset  emotion. 

The  main  force  that  turned  the  tide  was,  1  think,  the 
extraordinary  release  of  friwdly  feeling  towards  Britain 
once  it  was  seen  that  independence  was  coming  without 
violence  and  as  a  voluntary  act  of  statesmanship.  It  was 
as  if  a  fount  of  affinity  and  affection  that  had  been  stopped 
during  the  struggle  for  independence  welled  forth  and 
flowed  freely. 

But.  at  first,  this  involved  only  an  attitude  to  Britain. 
Only  very  slowly  and  hesitantly  did  it  extend  itself  to 
the  Commonwealth  as  such.  At  the  time  of  independence 
the  emphasis  was  on  friendship  towards  Britain.  There 
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Nvas  no  reference  to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  celebrations 
of  independence;  nor  in  the  Objectives  Resolutions 
adopted  by  India  and  Pakistan.  At  about  this  time  Mr. 
Nehru  was  talking  of  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  with 
Britain  to  define  the  special  mutual  relationships. 

The  full  change  of  attitude  was  due  to  the  gradual 
realization  erf  the  nature  of  the  Commonwealth;  that  it 
was  not  identical  with  the  United  Kingdom;  that  there  was 
true  equality  between  its  independent  Members.  If  we 
read  carefully  the  record  of  speeches  and  statements  the 
most  important  realization  of  all  was  that  Mr.  Peter  Fraser, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Z^land,  was  right  when  he 
spoke  of  Membership  in  the  Commonwealth  being 
“  independence  with  something  added”;  that  by  Member¬ 
ship  each  country  enlarges  its  own  power  and  influence 
without  reducing  its  autonomy. 

Behind  all  this  lay  something  that  was  the  more 
powerful  because  it  was  taken  so  much  for  granted 
that  it  was  hardly  consciously  noticed.  This  was 
that  Parliamentary  democracy  was  as  deeply  nooted 
in  the  Asian  countries  as  in  the  other  Members  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  was,  of  course,  a  recent  importation 
from  the  West  But  so  was  nationalism,  which  had  enabled 
these  countries  to  become  conscious  of  themselves  as 
nations  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Without  that, 
there  could  have  been  no  stniggje  for  national  independ¬ 
ence.  Parliamentary  democracy  (at  which  these  countries 
proved  themselves  so  adept)  was  the  political  expression 
of  the  struggle  for  independence. 

In  consequence  the  new  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Asian 
nations  found  themselves  in  their  own  countries  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  the  Prime  Ministers  erf  the  older 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  had  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  the  same  attitude  towards  their  powers 
and  responsibilities.  The  equality  of  the  new  and  old 
members  was  visibly  exi^'essed  in  the  equality  of  their 
Prime  Ministers. 

It  was  this  that  enabled  the  transition  to  a  Common¬ 
wealth  that  included  the  Asian  Members  to  be  so  smooth 
and  unruffled.  For  the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  effected 
was  not  any  outward  or  formal  decision  or  ceremony  of 
initiation.  It  was  simply  done  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  new  nations  into  the  established 
series  of  meetings  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers. 

Thus  from  many  points  of  view,  the  decisive  turning 
point  was  the  meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  all  the 
Commonwealth  countries  in  October  1948.  Mr.  Nehru, 
Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  and  Mr.  Senanayake  simply  took 
their  places  round  the  table  with  their  colleagues. 

But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
although  this  was  a  decisive  turning-point,  it  settled 
nothing.  Not  one  of  the  Asian  Prime  Ministers  had  at 
this  stage  committed '  his  country  to  Membership  of  the 
Commonwealth.^  On  his  return  home.  Mr.  Senanayake 
said:  ‘‘Ceylon  has  no  intention  of  seceding  from  the 


Commonwealth  The  Conference  was  a  family  gathering.” 
But  Mr.  Nehru,  Mr.  Liaquat  Ah  Khan  and  Mr.  Jiiuiah 
were  careful  to  point  out  that  their  countries  were  still  in 
no  way  committ^. 

The  true  historical  importance  of  the  1948  Meeting 
of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  was  that  it  enabled 
them  to  see  the  Commonwealth  in  action  and  to  participate 
in  this  action  before  they  had  committed  themselves. 

It  was  significant  that  on  their  return  home,  Mr. 
Nehru  and  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  both  expressed  their 
personal  views  in  favour  of  Membership.  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  and  Mr  Jinnah,  however,  qualified  their  remarks 
by  very  firm  insistence  on  the  need  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  settle  disputes  between  Members.  This  concept  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  sort  of  club  that  could  enforce  a  code 
of  conduct  upon  its  members  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
factors  that  had  predisposed  Pakistan  towards  the  idea  of 
membership.  The  gradual  realization  that  it  was  a  false 
picture  was  to  create  a  number  of  crises  before  Pakistan 
finally  made  up  its  mind  This  illustrates  the  important 
point  that  there  was  an  uneven  development  in  the  attitude 
of  the  three  countries  They  did  not  all  move  together,  but 
each  made  up  its  own  mind  separately  and  for  its  own 
reasons. 

This  came  out  very  sharply  at  the  next  Prime 
Ministers’  meeting  in  April  1949  when  it  was  decided  to 
accept  India’s  desire  to  continue  her  Membership  in  the 
Commonwealth  despite  her  decision  to  become  a  Republic. 

Mr.  Nehru  laid  the  Prime  Ministers’  Declaration 
before  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  and  there  followed 
a  two-day  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Nehru  made  his  first 
speech  in  favour  of  Membership  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  frankly  faced  the  issue  of  staying  in  a  Commonwealth 
in  which  there  was  some  racial  discrimination.  He  based 
his  main  argument  upon  the  danger  of  India’s  isolation 
in  the  world  and  upon  his  conviction  that  by  Membership 
India  could  best  serve  herself  and  the  world  causes  she 
stood  for. 

The  reaction  of  Pakistan  was  very  different.  The  old 
fear  awoke  lest  India  was  stMnehow  becoming  more 
‘‘  independent.’”  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  in  a  broadcast 
speech  said  that  the  whole  question  of  his  country's 
Membership  in  the  CcMimiOTiwealth  was  still  completely 
open. 

Two  years  later,  in  January  1951,  occurred  the 
greatest  crisis  of  all.  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  refused  to 
attend  the  Prime  Ministers’  conference  unless  the  question 
of  Kashmir  was  discussed.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was 
reached  (which  may  prove  to  be  an  important  precedent) 
by  which  the  other  Prime  Ministers  agreed  to  discuss  the 
matter  informally  and  outside  the  sessions  of  the  ConfCT* 
ence.  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  flew  over  and  during  the 
Conference  made  his  most  forthright  speech  about  the 
Commonwealth.  ‘‘  The  Commonwealth  ”  he  said  ‘‘  is » 
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great  institution,  capable  of  rendering  wonderful  service 
to  humanity.” 

t  in  so  far  as  one  can  set  any  fixed  date  in  a  process 
the  essence  of  which  was  that  it  was  gradual  and  unbroken, 
we  can  ’say  that  this  marked  the  decision  of  all  the  Asian 
countries  to  continue  their  Membership  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  This  speech  by  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  was  one 
of  a  number  made  by  all  the  Prime  Ministers  that  showed 
that  they  now  took  Membership  for  granted  as  something 
that  no  longer  needed  to  be  argued  about.  All  three 
countries  had  come  to  their  decisions  very  gradually  and  in 
the  main  for  spiritual  and  not  for  material  reasons.  The 
decisive  reason  in  their  minds  was  a  realization  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Commonwealth  and  an  increasing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  power  for  good  in  the  world. 

Not  only  the  Asian  countries  changed.  Their  continuing 
Membership  brought  about  important  changes  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Each  member  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
its  own  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
each  makes  its  own  contribution  to  the  whole.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  Asian  as  of  the  other  Members. 

In  many  ways  the  Membership  of  the  Asian  nations 
brought  out  developanents  that  were  in  any  case  under 
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way.  For  example,  the  disappearance  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  such  words  as  “  Dominion,” 
”  Empire  ”  and  ”  British.” 

Not  only  did  the  Asian  nations  benefit  greatly  from 
the  international  contacts  and  experience  of  the  other 
Members,  but  themselves  made  great  contributions.  In 
many  countries  they  have  closer  and  more  intimate  con¬ 
tacts  than  any  Western  power.  And  their  direct  influence 
is  considerable:  for  instance.  Britain’s  decision  to 
recognize  the  Peking  Government  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  Asian  Members  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Another  example  is  the  Colombo  Plan  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  by  a  Commonwealth  that  is  as 
much  Asian  as  it  is  Western. 

The  Membership  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Asian 
nations  is  an  event  of  w'orld  significance.  It  would  not  be 
nearly  so  significant  or  certain  if  it  had  happened  in  any 
other  way.  Two  and  even  four  years  after  independence 
it  was  still  in  doubt.  It  was  due  to  a  mutual  wisdom  and 
readiness  to  let  things  grow  and  develop.  Had  anyone 
insisted  on  formal  decisions  or  constitutional  niceties 
events  might  well  have  taken  a  different  turn. 


INDIA’S  DIPLOMACY  FOR  PEACE 

By  K.  P.  Ghosh 


August  is,  1952  marked  India’s  fifth  birthday  as  an 
independent  state.  In  that  short  space  of  time,  after 
90  years  of  total  servitude,  she  has  emerged  as  a  stable 
power,  and  a  pivotal  force  in  world  affairs.  No  one  today 
questions  her  importance,  and  her  essays  in  diplomacy 
are  being  studied  and  interpreted  with  the  keenest  interest. 

In  any  estimation  of  India’s  weight  in  diplomacy, 
the  obvious  points  made  are,  of  course,  geographical 
position,  population  and  resources,  and  her  psychological 
attitude  towards  East  and  West,  and  towards  colonial 
countries.  It  is  also  recognised  that  but  for  her  economic 
and  industrial  backwardness,  her  voice  would  have  been 
heard  with  far  greater  effect.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  India  is  exerting  a  pressure  in  international 
affairs  quite  out  of  proportion  to  her  present  material 
power. 

This  seemingly  contradictory  situation  cannot  be 
explained  by  India’s  own  attributes  alone,  by  her  national 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  present  period  in  world  history  and  the 
relationship  of  the  world  powers  in  the  cold  war. 

Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in  the  early  days 
of  Indian  independence,  laid  down  that  one  of  India’s 
major  guiding  principles  was  non-entanglement  in  power 
politics,  which  was  judged  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  and  security  of  the  young,  weak  state 


of  India.  But  paradoxically  it  was  only  by  renouncing 
that  principle  that  India  has  enhanced  h^  independence, 
security  and  prestige  in  the  world.  India  has  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  the  states  of 
Indonesia  and  Libya,  and  to  the  waning  of  imperialist 
power  everywhere.  India  has  champnoned  the  cause  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  of  peace  in  Korea.  She 
has  come  to  be  described  as  a  key-force  for  world  peace. 
The  entire  colonial  world  and  all  countries  desiring  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  now  look  to  India  for  assistance,  or  at  the  very 
least,  moral  support.  The  light-headed  and  sligjitly  dizzy 
pride  that  Indians  felt  in  their  new  independence  has  given 
way  to  a  more  sober  feeling  of  global  responsibility. 

India’s  considerable  success  has  come  about  to  some 
extent  in  spite  of  herself.  The  preconditions  were  already 
there,  and  matured  during  the  days  of  her  dependence.  The 
hard  fact  is  that  India  might  not  yet  have  secured  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  had  not  an  international  situation  that  imperi¬ 
ously  demanded  it  come  to  her  assistance.  The  surprising 
spectacle  of  the  vast  arvd  rich  domain  of  India  achieving 
freedom  through  negotiation  has  tended  to  overshadow 
the  basic  causes  leading  to  it.  A  misplaced  emphasis  on 
the  peacefulness  <rf  the  transfer  caused  many,  both  in  India 
and  abroad,  to  doubt  whether  the  substance  of  independ¬ 
ence  could  really  have  been  achieved.  Even  the  most 
fervent  constitutionalists  seem  to  nurture  a  secret 
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revolutionary  spark  that  prevents  them  from  believing  in 
the  genuineness  of  a  peaceful  transformation.  And  in  fact 
in  India’s  case  they  are  not  far  wrong,  for  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  India’s  “  peaceful  ”  acquisition  of  power 
was  attained  only  after  a  century  of  physical  struggle. 

British  history  books  black  out  that  long  period  of 
national  resistance  following  the  great  revolt  of  1856-57, 
minimised  and  misnamed  “  the  Sepoy  mutiny.”  India 
never  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  her  subjection,  nor  to 
struggle  against  it,  on  the  social,  economic  and  political 
planes,  under  assured  and  determined  leadership.  These 
struggles  have  taken  various  forms,  at  times  local,  sporadic 
and  disjointed,  at  others  on  a  national  scale.  Their  cul¬ 
mination  under  the  Indian  National  Congress  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  reached  a  height  of  universal  participa¬ 
tion  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history.  A  history  of 
India’s-  struggle  for  freedom  has  yet  to  be  written,  but 
enough  is  known  for  Indians  to  claim  proudly  that  they 
have  fully  earned  their  independence. 

Yet  it  remains  true  to  say  it  was  the  international 
situation  maturing  over  the  decades,  driving  on  Indian 
nationalism  and  undermining  British  imperialism,  that  in. 
the  final  instance  broke-down  Britain’s  imperial  hold.  This 
is  in  no  way  to  minimise  India’s  own  efforts.  Every 
important  liberation  event  in  modem  history,  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  Chinese  Revolution,  has  been 
largely  helped  to  success  by  the  international  situation. 
Britain’s  hold  over  India  snapped  through  Britain’s  ex¬ 
haustion  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Attlee  himself,  then 
Prime  Minisiter,  admitted: 

No  doubt  we  could  have  held  India  and  Burma  for 
two  or  three  years  longer.  But  we  could  have  done  so 
only  at  the  cost  of  great  expenditure  of  men  and  money, 
and  in  doing  so  we  should  have  made  certain  that  when 
they  achieved  independence,  they  did  so  in  bitterness 
and  in  a  determination  to  break  clear  of  Britain  for 
ever.” 

Britain’s  weakness  had  remained  concealed  from  the 
world  till  early  in  1947,  when  she  was  forced  to  call  in 
the  U.S.  to  take  over  the  task  of  keeping  Greece  in  the 
western  camp  This  surrender  of  Greece  to  the  U.S.  was 
nothing  less  than  the  subjection  of  Britain’s  world  position 
to  American  world  dominance,  as  has  been  amply  borne 
out  by  subsequent  develojMnents. 

In  the  case  of  India,  too,  the  weight  of  the  U.S.  made 
itself  felt,  for  that  country  required  a  freer  access  to  the 
resources  and  markets  of  India  than  was  possible  so  long 
as  she  remained  under  Britain’s  chaperonage.  From  a 
different  set  of  motives,  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  was 
interested  in  the  independence  of  India,  the  second  largest 
country  in  Asia,  and  spearhead  of  all  the  colonial  liberation 
movements. 

TTius  from  both  poles  of  the  bi-polar  power  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  world  have  emerged  strong  allies  for  the 
cause  of  Indian  independence.  Russians  and  Americans 


alike  considered  that  Indian  independence  was  overdue,  f 
and  that  an  independent  India  would  hold  a  decisive  ? 
position  in  East-West  power  relations.  This  estimate 
remained  true  even  after  the  advent  of  the  new  Republic 
of  China,  with  all  its  ideological  force  and  material  power. 
The  international  cross-currents  have  aided  the  birth  of 
independent  India,  and  the  powers  who  acted,  more  or 
less,  as  midwives  cannot  now  du^regard  India’s  voice, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Yet  India  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  evolving  a 
foreign  policy.  So  far  she  has  only  a  set  of  ideas  and 
guilding  principles  but  the  actions  themselves  are  still 
determined  by  cnsiderations  of  expediency,  in  situations 
outside  India’s  control.  Both  by  its  statements  and  its 
actions,  Indian  diplomacy  has  made  clear  to  the  world  [ 
that  it  seeks  to  avoid  commitments  to  either  of  the  pc>wer  I 
blocs,  and  to  foster  colonial  liberation  and  strive  for  world 
peace.  This  threefold  basis  is,  in  essence,  the  expression 
of  a  still  rudimentary,  but  positive  peace  policy:  it  is  not 
merely  a  negative,  passive  waiting  for  peace,  but  action 
to  the  best  of  India’s  ability. 

In  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Nations, 
India  will  support  not  only  Tunisia  but  every  cause  that 
calls  for  support  for  a  dependent  people.  It  is  also  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of  concerted  moves 
by  the  Arab-Asian  countries,  probably  joined  by  some 
South  American  and  even  European  states.  Many  of  the 
smaller  powers  who  are  increasingly  opposed  to  war  pre-  j 
parations  are  finding  India  a  suitable  rallying-point  for  j 
a  pacific  grouping.  Indian  diplomacy  claims  no  credit  for 
the  formation  of  this  new  force,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  the  situation  created  by  the  power  blocs.  But  within  the 
group,  India  take  a  serious  view  of  her  responsibilities 

Until  recently  India  has  done  no  more  than  declare 
her  own  intentions.  Now,  the  possibility  is  emerging  in 
which  India,  together  with  certain  other  countries,  could 
give  warning  to  the  great  powers  that  there  are  regions  that  j 
will  not  fall  in  with  their  strategic  plans.  On  June  12,  Mr. 
Nehru,  speaking  of  a  third  world  war,  declared: 

“Our  policy  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  that 
disaster;  secondly,  to  avoid  it:  and  thirdly  even  if  it 
comes,  to  retain  a  certain  position  of  being  able  to  stop 
it  even  after  it  has  started.  I  should  like  an  even  wider 
area  in  this  world — in  Asia,  let  us  say — of  countries 
which  decide  that  they  will  not  enter  war  whatever 
happens.  I  should  like  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  other 
countries  also,  but  I  speak  about  our  neighbours,  the 
countries  of  Asia — ^to  make  it  clear  to  these  warring 
factions,  these  great  countries  who  are  so  exercised  by 
passion  against  each  other,  that  they  will  remain  cool 
whatever  happens,  will  not  enter  the  arena  of  warfare, 
and  will  try  at  least  to  restrict  warfare  to  other  regions, 
save  their  region  and  try  to  save  the  rest.” 

This  idea  is  entirelv  in  harmony  with  Indian  national  f 
feeling.  It  also  marks  the  degree  of  the  change  in  Indian  I 
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independent  thinking.  Five  years  ago  Nehru  diffidently  Gandhi’s  heritage.  Nehru’s  ideology  and  India’s  backward- 
expressed  the  view  that  in  a  world  at  war  the  small  powers  ness  are  seen  as  a  conglomerate  of  weaknesses  that  torm 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral;  India’s  policy  the  basis  of  India’s  policy.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that 
would  therefore  be  to  choose  the  side  that  best  served  her  overriding  all  other  issues,  India’s  national  interest 
interests.  Today,  India  contemplates,  not  only  her  own  demands  the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  Only  a  long 
and  a  regional  neutrality,  but  even  the  possibility  of  period  of  peace  will  enable  the  young  state  of  India  to 
stopping  a  war  already  started.  preserve  her  present  social  structure  and  parliamentary 

This  aggressive  policy  of  peace,  if  the  expression  be  form  of  democracy,  her  economic  self-determination  and 
permitted,  is  not  always  fully  appreciated  abroad,  where  lier  prrfitic.'il  sovereignty 


NEPAL  GOVERNMENT  CRISIS 


By  CoL  R. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well  with  the  new  constitution  in 
Nepal  under  the  able  premiership  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Koirala 
until  July  when  the  quarrel  between  himself  as  the  Leader 
of  the  Government  and  his  brother  as  the  leader  of  the  Nepalese 
Congress  Party  came  to  a  head.  Mr.  M.  P.  Koirala  kept  out  of 
the  first  non-Rana  (hereditary)  government  to  allow  his  younger 
brother,  B.  P.  Koirala,  to  become  a  minister  whilst  he,  the  elder 
brother,  stayed  out  of  the  government  to  control  the  somewhat 
too  exultant  feelings  of  a  Congress  Party  which  was  at  last 
achieving  its  publishod  aims.  On  the  fall  of  his  first  Cabinet, 
brought  about  by  the  Congress  to  oust  the  Rana  Prime  Minister, 
the  brothers  agreed  to  change  roles.  M.  P.  was  to  join  the 
Cabinet  as  the  first  non-Rana  Prime  Minister  and  K,.  P.  was  to 
resign  from  the  Cabinet  to  concentrate  on  the  Party;  the  under¬ 
standing  between  the  brothers  was  to  be  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
that  neither  should  interfere  within  the  province  of  the  other. 

This  was  very  sound  as  the  more  phlegmatic  but  abler  M.  P. 
was  well  suited  for  his  role  whilst  the  more  hot-headed  younger 
brother  was  better  suited  to  his  new  part  if  he  could  control 
the  more  pressing  of  his  subordinates.  Unfortunately  B.  P.  and 
his  friends  thought  things  were  going  too  slowly  and  attempted 
to  bring  force  upon  the  elder  brother  in  order  to  rush  matters 
through  to  iheir  liking.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  was 
an  honest  but  misplaced  attempt  to  forward  the  new  democratic 
regime  in  Nepal  or  was  aimed  at  showing  the  strength  of  the 
Congress  Party  vis-A-vis  the  Government. 

Of  the  eleven  cabinet  ministers  seven  are  Congress  Party 
nominees  including  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Congress  Partv. 
under  B.  P.,  called  upon  them  to  resign.  Three  obeyed  this  party 
ukase  but  the  other  three  have  stood  firm  under  their  premier 
and  with  the  remaining  four,  non-Congress.  ministers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  government.  In  atternoting  to  collect  support  for 
his  views  the  younger  Koirala  called  a  public  meeting  with  the 
three  ex  ministers  on  the  platform;  the  crowd  showed  their  dis¬ 
approval  by  throwing  him  off  the  platform  and  rolling  him  in 
(he  mud  and  then  stoning  those  on  the  platform. 

This  'nternecine  war  between  the  brothers  may  force  the 
King  to  take  action  against  his  will.  Only  recently  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  the  hereditary  government  of  the  Maharajas  the 
King  has  had  little  practical  experience  of  being  a  constitutional 
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monarch  and  would  certainly  not  enjoy  being  called  upon  to 
become  an  autocrat.  That  such  a  step  has  not  yet  become 
necessary  makes  it  all  the  greater  pity  that  British  papers  should 
announce  the  news  of  the  Koirala  quarrel  under  headlines  of 
“  Instability  in  Nepal.” 

Not  unnaturally  India  feels  that  she  should  take  action  to 
settle  the  dispute  which  makes  her  buffei  state  against  Chinese 
controlled  Tibet  so  unsettled  although  she  feels  that  much 
more  interference  may  >vell  produce  results  adverse  to  her  own 
interests.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Panikkar,  recently  Indian 
ambassador  in  Peking,  is  likely  to  visit  Katmandu  with  a  view 
to  advising  Pandit  Nehru  as  to  what  help  can  be  given. 

In  the  eight  or  so  months  of  M.P's  government,  slow  but 
steady  advance  has  been  made  in  the  business  of  Nepalese 
democracy.  Apart  from  the  normal  troubles  to  be  expected  from 
such  an  experiment  the  government  has  had  to  face  some 
abnormal  ones  not  least  that  of  the  Raksha  Dal.  This  rabble 
that  formed  the  Congress  forces  for  the  armed  invasion  and 
which  failed  to  make  a  military  success  of  the  operations  had  to 
be  appeased  by  the  Party  they  had  supported  and  it  was  B.  P.  s 
idea  to  make  them  into  the  Raksha  Dal  (People's  Armv).  a  kind 
of  armed  police  redundant  to  the  normal  police  or  army  and 
given  preferential  treatment.  Their  consequent  behaviour  and 
mutinies  necessitated  their  disbandment  with  the  result  that  many 
deserted  with  their  arms  to  make  up  formidable  bands  of  dacoits 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  Terai  region.  The  elimination  of  these 
has  so  far' been  beyond  the  means  at  government  disposal. 

Although  of  small  consequence  so  far.  Nepalese  communists 
arc  now  getting  into  the  news.  A  party  of  fourteen  were  arrested 
at  the  end  of  July  when  they  were  entering  the  country  from 
Tibet  through  a  “north-western  pass”  (believed  to  be  the  Taklakot 
Pass  in  Purang  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Kamali)  and  it  is 
reported  that  important  documents  were  seized.  K.  I.  Singh,  th» 
self-styled  doctor  who  escaped  when  the  mutinous  Raksha  Dal 
guards  opened  the  gaol,  left  the  country  bv  the  Kuti  Pass  towards 
Lhasa  where  he  has  probably  been  welcomed  bv  his  fellow 
Communists  even  if  he  has  not  been  sent  on  to  Peking.  Should 
the  government  have  to  concentrate  on  internal  bickerings  an 
opportunity  mav  well  be  offered  to  the  Communist  party  to 
consolidate  itself. 
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MALAYA 


-  1946  (H) 

Ogmore 


By  Lord 

Next  morning  we  met  in  conference  and  it  became 
apparent  that  Malay  feelings  were  badly  hurt  and  that 
(his  was  a  true  Malay  movement.  We  heard  at  length 
the  views  of  the  Rulers  and  of  the  Malay  nationalist 
organizations.  They  objected  strongly  to  the  current  plan 
for  the  unifying  of  Malaya— the  Malay  word  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  new  constitution  was  “  Persatuan,”  a  “  one¬ 
ness.”  Malay  was  a  language,  Malaya  was  a  country, 
Malays  were  of  the  same  race  but  there  had  never  been  a 
Malay  nation  or  a  political  entity  called  Malaya,  in  fact  the 
nearest  approach  had  been  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
four  of  them,  a  British  conception.  The  Malay  Rulers  were 
all  independent  sovereigns  bound  to  the  British  crown  by 
individual  treaties. 

We,  that  is  Captain  Gammans  and  1,  discovered  that 
the  extreme  nationalist  elements  desired  some  vague  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Indonesia  and  that  Indonesian  influence  was 
active  but  that  neither  the  Sultans  nor  the  majority  Malay 
nationalist  organization  desired  to  break  with  the  British 
connection.  Tentatively  we  approached  the  question  of 
Federation:  would  a  federal  organization  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  Centre  and  of  the  States  were  clearly  de¬ 
fined  be  acceptable?  Discussion  then  ranged  over  the 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  body.  We  also 
began  the  discussion  of  citizenship,  a  particularly  thorny 
problem,  and  how  the  non-Malay  races  were  to  be  fitted 
into  such  a  scheme.  Sir  Arthur  Adams  who  was  present 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Malays  was  always  helpful  in  these 
difficult  questions. 

We  resumed  our  talks  in  the  afternoon  and  afterwards 
were  taken  to  the  Polo  Ground  where  there  was  the  largest 
concourse  of  Malays  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life:  it  was 
estimated  at  7,000.  On  the  grand-stand,  as  we  arrived, 
a  young  Malay  lady,  who  in  later  years  often  visited  my 
wife  and  me  at  our  home  and  became  a  firm  friend,  was 
speaking  into  the  microphone  and  working  the  crowd  up 
to  a  pitch  of  .some  excitement.  As  we  sat  and  listened  to 
an  address  of  welcome.  Gammans  and  I  looked  out 
over  the  vast  sea  of  upturned  faces.  The  gay  dress 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  crowd  made  a  vivid 
panorama  of  colour.  To  the  right  were  a  few  British 
soldiers,  unarmed  and  spectators,  near  us  to  the  left  was 
a  little  group  of  Sakai,  aboriginals  with  grass  stickin;!  in 
their  long  hair,  clad  only  in  loin  cloths;  one  of  the  Sakai 
later  presented  me  with  a  stick  and  insisted  that  T  should 
write  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  T  had  met  him  and  that  he 
had  given  me  this  present. 

After  speeches  by  Dato  Onn,  Gammans  and  me.  all. 
of  course,  in  Malay,  we  went  to  the  Polo  Gub  House  where 


the  Rulers  were  waiting  and  then  the  huge  crowd  formed 
up  behind  its  individual  town  and  village  banners  and 
marched  past.  In  the  proce.ssion  were  women  and  even 
the  .Sakai  including  the  man  who  was  to  give  me 
the  stick  and  who  was  now  bobbing  up  and  down  witli 
excitement;  heading  the  procession,  something  that  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  us  all.  was  the  former  Sultana  of 
Perak,  the  widow  of  Sultan  Iskander. 

Knowing  that  public  and  private  transport,  other  than 
military,  was  almost  non-existent  and  seeing  that  villages 
from  all  over  Malaya,  fiom  the  borders  of  Siam  to  the 
South  of  Johore,  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  coast 
of  Penang,  were  well  represented  behind  their  banners.  1 
said  to  the  General  Secretary,  a  young  Malay  barrister, 
“  I  am  amazed  by  this  turn-out,  1  really  must  congratulate 
you.  How  on  earth  did  you  get  them  here?”  ‘‘  Oh.”  he 
replied  nonchalantly.  “  The  Army  were  very  gtxid,  they 
lent  us  the  transport.”  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  an  Imperial  Army  carrying  the  revolution¬ 
aries  to  the  revolution! 

After  the  march  past  we  returned  to  the  Palace  and 
there  I  sat  with  one  of  the  Rulers  and  saw  four  of  them 
playing  tennis  in  a  foursome,  a  rare  sight;  the  Sultan  of 
Kedah  was  an  excellent  player  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  years  before  he  had  lost  most  of  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  in  a  motor  car  accident.  After  a  huge  state 
banquet  given  this  time  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  the  present 
Sultan,  we  visited  the  Sultan’s  part  of  the  palace  and  made 
our  bows  to  the  Sultana,  her  relatives  and  the  ladies  of  her 
suite. 

Next  day  at  our  Conference  there  was  a  complete 
change  of  atmosphere.  It  seemed  as  if  confidence  had  l>een 
restored.  Everyone  was  much  more  relaxed  and  we  soon 
polished  off  the  various  details  of  the  sort  of  constitution 
-the  Malays  thought  would  be  a  proper  one  for  them. 
These  I  embodied  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  they  became  the  basis  of  the  present  constitution  of 
Malaya,  a  constitution  which,  whilst  not  perfect  and  sus¬ 
ceptible,  with  the  consent  of  the  people  concerned,  of 
modification  from  time  to  time,  has  at  least  stood  the  test, 
so  far.  of  most  dangerous  times.  In  1948  the  Communist 
terrorists  realizing  that  their  hope  of  conquest  by  constitu¬ 
tional  means  had  gone  and  that  control  of  the  trade  unions 
had  been  wrested  from  them,  commenced  in  common  with 
Communist  parties  elsewhere  in  South-East  Asia  their 
policy  of  active  military  operations.  If  they  had  not  clone 
so,  Malaya  would  now  be  a  happy,  prosperous  land,  its 
people  learning  to  run  their  own  country  in  a  demcx;ratic 
way,  with  a  more  balanced  economy,  more  food,  and  a 
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greater  diversity  of  cash  crops  being  grown:  but  this  is 
a  glimj)se  into  the  future  and  we  are  still  in  1946. 

Now  I  must  go  back  a  few  days.  When  1  was  staying 
at  the  Residency  in  Penang  before  coming  to  Kuala 
Kangsar,  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  with  his  usual  kindli¬ 
ness,  asked  me  whether  I  would  like  a  few  friends  to  tea. 

I  jumped  at  the  opp-ortunity  but  I  knew  a  good  many 
people  of  all  races  in  Penang  and  as  we  were  having  a 
party  there  were  some  official  iiersc^nages  who  would  be 
hurt  if  they  were  left  out,  so,  with  their  wives,  the  numbers 
grew  into  hundreds.  The  A.D.C.’s  were  distracted.  The 
Japanese  occupation  was  only  just  over,  there  were  no 
cups  or  plates.  My  experience  in  camp  with  the  6th  Welch 
came  in  handy,  have  a  tin  bath  there  and  collect  and  wash 
the  used  cups  and  plates,  I  suggested;  50  of  each  would 
g(i  a  long  way  Then,  as  everyone  was  feeling  sad  and 
uneasy  after  the  long  and  bitter  occupation  which  always 
leaves  mental  as  well  as  physical  wounds,  1  suggested  that 
we  should  try  and  wipe  out  the  Occupation  just  for  one 
afternoon,  everything  should  be  done  just  as  it  was  done 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Governor  held  a  garden  party  at 
the  Residency,  the  cars  should  be  parked  where  they  used 
to  be  parked,  the  guests  should  be  assembled  in  this  spot, 
the  tea  tables  should  be  set  up  in  that,  the  Union  Jack 
should  be  hauled  down  ceremonially  at  sunset,  fixed  for 
this  purpose  at  6  p.m.  and  the  Band  .  .  .  “  The  what?” 
“The  Municipal  Band”  ‘‘My  dear  fellow  there  is  no 
Band.  There  has  not  been  a  municipal  Band  since  the 
war  started.”  ”  Is  there  no  miltary  Band?”  “  None.” 

So  we  had  Mr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  the  President  of  the 
Municipal  Commissioners  to  luncheon.  I  told  him  of  the 
plan  for  the  tea  party.  “  Jt  is  such  a  pity.”  1  added  “  that 
there  is  no  Band.  How  can  we  have  an  old-time  reception 
without  a  Band?  But  1  am  told  by  everyone  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  one.” 

“  Eh,”  said  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Lancashire  way,  ”  No 
Baand,  eh?  Everyone  says  there  cannot  be  a  Baand: 
indeed.  It  is  impossible,  is  it?.  Who  says  so?”  He  asked 
pugnaciously. 

Then  I  knew  the  Band  would  be  forthcoming  even 
if  Mr.  Taylor  had  to  play  in  it  himself. 

In  Kuala  Kang.sar  I  pressed  Dato  Onn  to  come  to  my 
lea  party  but  at  first  he  would  not  consent  as  Mr. 
MacDonald,  then  styled  Governor  General,  and  Sir  Edward 
Gent,  then  styled  Governor,  were  to  be  present  and  the 
Malays  had  boycotted  both  of  them.  I  asked  Dato  Onn 
and  his  colleagues  to  come  for  my  sake  and  at  last  he  gave 
a  qualified  consent.  He  would  come  if  he  could. 

The  great  day  arrived.  We  received  the  hundreds 
of  guests.  Only  one  thing  was  missing  and  that  an  import¬ 
ant  one.  There  were  no  Malays  present.  The  guests  sat 
in  the  accustomed  places.  The  tin  bath  worked  overtime. 
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Taylor’s  band  blew  manfully.  At  6  o’clock  the  Union  Jack 
was  lowered,  the  sentries  presented  arms  and  the  national 
anthem  was  played.  Looking  around  at  the  worn  faces 
of  the  guests,  most  or  whom  had  seen  the  British  forces 
bundled  out  (rf  Malaya,  had  seen  the  Japanese  flag  flying 
only  a  few  months  before  over  this  very  building  and  who 
had  lived  under  the  great  Terror  for  all  those  years,  I 
must  admit  I  felt  a  lump  in  my  throat. 

Whilst  the  party  was  still  on,  in  the  distance  a  crowd 
appeared,  “  Who  were  they?”  ”  It  could  not  be,”  ‘‘  Yes, 
surely  it  was — a  party  of  Malays,”  “  Who  was  this  at  their 
head?”  (the  other  guests  had  no  idea  that  I  had  invited 
Dato  Onn).  “  Dato  Onn!  ”  There  was  a  shiver  (rf  excite¬ 
ment  everywhere.  The  party  erf  Malays,  including  head¬ 
men  from  the  Penang  villages,  marched  stoutly  forward  in 
a  body.  I  went  to  meet  them  and  presented  them  to  Mr. 
MacEtonald  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Edward.  Soon  I  noticed 
Sir  Edward  and  Dato  Onn  at  a  tea  table  in  a  heart  to  heart 
talk.  Two  cups  and  two  plates  went  into  the  tin  bath  and 
in  record  time  came  out  and  appeared  on  their  table.  This 
was  the  first  contact  that  either  Mr.  MacDonald  or  Sir 
Edward  had  had  with  the  Malays. 

A  day  or  two  later  OqHain  Gammans  amd  1  left 
Penang  in  a  flying  boat  on  our  long  journey  home. 
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MALAYA  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By  Charles  Gamba  (Singapore) 


IN  1948  an  Agreement  signed  between  Britain  and  the 
Malay  Rulers  restored  to  the  latter  tlieir  full  pre-war 
status.  Privileges  were  granted  to  Federation  Malays 
over  the  other  ethnic  groups.  At  the  same  time,  written 
constitutions  were  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  various  States 
and  a  phrase  was  incorporated  in  the  Agreement  which 
affirmed  the  hope  that  self-government  should  be  granted 
to  Malaya  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Self-government 
has  been  the  main  topie  in  Malaya  ever  since,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  various  political  parties  have  all  expressed 
their  opinions  as  to  how  early  this  blessed  stage  would  be 
achiev^  and  what  obstacles  stood  in  its  way. 

Official  quarters  have  of  course  added  their  voice  to 
the  discussion.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  strongest  defence  against  communism  is  the 
creation  of  a  true  Malayan  nation,  on  the  other  it  has  been 
added  that  haste  in  laying  the  foundations  of  such  a  nation 
would  be  no  less  dangerous  than  a  delay.  These  expres¬ 
sions  are  said  to  stem  not  so  much  from  the  fact  tliat 
Britain  is  loath  to  lose  Malaya  at  this  stage,  but  to  the 
easily  ascertainable  fact  that  the  various  ethnic  groups  are 
still  unable  to  merge  into  a  well-integrated  whole.  For 
truth’s  sake  it  should  be  added  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely 
the  groups’,  but  also  of  past  British  policy.  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  its  colonies,  have  fulfilled  their  classical  role, 
namely,  to  help  the  metropolitan  country  achieve  tlie 
highest  possible  stage  of  economic  autarky.  Higher 
standards  of  living,  schooling,  social  services  and  amenities 
were  incidental  to  this  function.  Divide  et  impera  was  a 
good  directive  by  which  to  maintain  such  supremacy. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  present  British  policy  in 
Malaya  has  become  much  more  enliglitened,  whatever  may 
be  sewne  of  the  narrower  views  it  still  incorporates.  The 
skilled  management  of  such  first  rate  officials  as  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Gurney  and  of  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  must 
not  be  minimised  in  this  context.  Nevertheless,  self- 
government  for  Malaya  involves  the  solution  of  several 
complicated  problems. 

The  Malays  are  only  one  group  within  the  Federation 
and  the  Colony.  They  are  a  minority  in  Singapore,  where 
the  Chinese,  78  per  cent  of  the  population,  predominate, 
and  they  hold  only  a  relatively  slight  majority  in  the 
Federation.  Here,  however,  the  Malays’  birth  rate,  23.2 
per  thousand,  is  not  high  and  has  already  been  overtaken 
by  that  of  the  Chinese,  28.9  per  thousand.  The  Malays 
form  only  12.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Singapore 
and  49  per  cent  (as  against  38  per  cent  for  the  Chinese) 
in  the  Federation,  ft  is  undoubtedly  clear  that  a  time  is 
at  hand,  and  not  very  far  off,  when  Malay  numbers  will 


be  very  much  smaller  than  the  Chinese.  Of  this  fact  the 
Malays  are  perfectly  aware.  They  also  know  that  they 
are  placed  in  an  inferior  economic  position  vis-a-vis  tlie 
other  ethnic  groups.  Thus,  the  privileges  the  Malays  have 
been  granted  under  the  Agreement  are  almost  vailueless. 
The  Chinese  are  bankers,  shippers,  merchants,  landlords, 
tiaders,  smugglers,  money  lenders,  pawnbrokers  and 
generally  hold  most  of  the  financial  power  second  to  that 
of  the  European  interests  only  in  certain  cases.  The  Malays 
are  poor.  They  are  agriculturalists.  It  is  only  for  a  period 
of  little  over  a  year  that  the  Malay  smallholder  has 
obtained  satisfactory  returns  from  rubber.  Otherwise  he 
has  always  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  This,  again,  is 
common  knowledge.  The  Malay,  furthermore,  thinks  of 
himself  as  the  autochthonous  inhabitant  and  considers  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indian  purely  as  immigrants  who  should 
be  free  to  live  in  Malaya  but  not  to  possess  those  rights 
that  would  make  them  equal  and  even  superior  in  status  to 
himself.  Such  equality,  coupled  with  greater  economic 
power  and  laiger  numbers  would  eventually  reduce  the 
Malay  group  to  an  unprivileged  minority  in  its  own 
country. 

The  British  policy  of  lesettling  squatters  (mostly 
Chinese),  and  granting  them  a  legal  right  to  the  land,  has 
not  been  conducive  to  improved  relations  between  the  two 
groups.  But  there  are  also  other  problems  such  as  those 
related  to  the  vernacular  schools  and  a  common  language. 
Dato  Sir  Cheng  -  lock  Tan— the  leader  of  the  Malayan 
Chinese  community — did  not  make  the  situation  any  easier 
by  stating  publicly  that  the  Cliinese  must  never  lose  their 
grip  on  the  mother  tongue  and  must  never  cease  to  be 
gcxxl  Chinese.  The  addition  of  an  exhortation  to  become 
genuine  Chinese  Malayans  may  be  criticized  as  a  belated 
attempt  to  hide  Chinese  nationalism  behind  a  veneer  of 
diplomatic  platitudes.  This  type  of  “  double  talk  ”  has 
placed  certain  Malays  on  their  guard  and  has  made  theiB 
resentful  of  any  offer  of  wider  citizenship  rights  by  the 
British  Government  to  other  groups.  They  fear,  for 
instance,  that  they  will  eventually  be  absorbed  within  a 
Chinese  Malaya.  The  adoption  by  the  Singapore  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Fenn-Wu  report  on  education — which  involves 
an  expansion  of  Chinese  primary  education  with  Chinese 
as  the  main  language — is  quoted  as  a  proof  that  such  fears 
are  not  unfounded.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  the 
Malays  explain — have  shown  little  willingness  to  answer 
the  call-up  of  selective  conscription.  Parents,  last  year, 
paid  out  fares  to  China  in  order  to  rush  their  sons  away 
from  the  Federation  before  they  should  be  directed  under 
the  Manpower  Regulations.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
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20.000  youths  left  in  this  manner.  The  Malays,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  show  how  they  have  joined  the  Police  and 
the  Army  in  large  numbers  and  how  some  of  their  numbers 
have  already  lost  their  lives. 

But  Dato  Tan  is  only  one  figure  in  the  triangle  of 
which  the  British  Government  and  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja'afar 
are  the  remaining  two  |x>ints.  Dato  Onn  was  once  the 
leader  of  a  group  supporting  the  Sultans’  rule.  Later,  he 
became  president  of  UMNO — a  communal  political  party 
thinking  in  terms  of  Malaya  for  the  Malays  only.  Today 
he  is  the  head  (rf  IMP — the  Independence  for  Malaya 
Party — which  attempts  to  bind  within  itself  Chinese. 
Malays.  Eurasians.  Indians  and  even  Europeans.  The 
political  deviations  of  the  Dato  are  another  story.  What 
is  pertinent  to  the  subject  is  that  both  Dato  Onn  and  Dato 
Tan  are  now  in  IMP  and  that  this  Party’s  avowed  aim  is 
self-government  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Dato  Tan  is  the 
leader  of  the  MCA — the  Malayan  Chinese  Association — 
which  is  everything,  from  a  political  party  to  a  friendly 
society. 

The  formation  of  IMP  was  both  hailed  and  shouted 
down.  Dato  Onn  declared  that  the  new  Party  sought,  above 
all.  an  independent  Malaya  within  seven  years.  This  figure 
was  later  corrected  to  ten,  and  later  still  omitted  entirely. 
But  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  by  the  various  groups 
to  this  statement  undoubtedly  indicates  that  there  is  in  this 
country — at  least  among  the  politically  conscious — a  firm 
desire  for  the  early  attainment  of  nationhood.  Dato  Onn 
declared  rather  nebulously  that  an  independent  Malava 
would  seek  to  remain  within  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nation.^.  The  spokesmen  for  the  European  group  were 
quick  to  declare  that  the  Dato’s  step  was  statesman-like — 
raising  of  politics  above  the  racial  plan — but  that  inde¬ 
pendence  for  Malaya  could  be  either  a  grand  advance  or 
an  utter  disaster.  It  was  added  that  if  the  British  went  out 
the  Communists  would  come  in  and  whatever  IMP  did,  it 
had  to  ensure  that  Britain  “  stayed,”  in  the  sense  of  helping 
to  maintain  internal  and  external  security,  the  efficient 
working  of  the  Civil ^rvice  and  continuity  in  the  technical 
and  professional  services  of  Government.  “  That  (was) 
not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  constitutional  position 
in  the  futune  in  which  there  (would)  be  a  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet  controlling  broad  Malayan  policy  with  the 
British  Commissioner  as  a  friendly  adviser  in  the  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  but  Britain  would  only  be  expected  to  stay 
...  if  her  own  interests  were  protected  .  .  .  especially  her 
capital  investments.”  How  far  this  may  be  called  the 
British  “  view  ”  is  a  question  of  opinion.  Malay  nationalists 
would  say  that  though  there  was  willingness  to  change 
some  (rf  the  pawns,  the  main  pieces  would  be  left  un¬ 
touched — the  adviser  and  the  economic  power.  Of  what 
use  would  it  be  to  have  self-government — they  have  asked 
—if  economic  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  the  Government  was  still  “advised”  by  an  active 


official  of  the  “  former  ”  metropolitan  country?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  is  not  the  status  envisaged  by  Dato  Onn. 
It  is  probably  with  such  misgivings  in  mind  that  he  said; 
“. . .  there  is  no  such  thing  as  independence  or  self-  govern¬ 
ment  if  it  is  strangulated  by  prei-conditions  of  what  it  can 
or  cannot  do  .  .  .  Factors  before  independence  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  affect  the  final  decision  whether  one  should  be 
in  heaven  or  hell.” 

Anti-independence  feelings  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Sultans  also,  who  said  that  Malaya  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  her  independence  against  the  Communists  and 
therefore  should  not  have  demanded  it.  The  fate  of  the 
Malay  Sultans  in  a  self-governing  Malaya  would  probably 
follow  that  of  the  Princes  in  self-governing  India.  The 
rubber  interests  added  that  self-government  could  only 
be  comidered  if  it  included  the  right  of  Britain’s  permanent 
citizenship  and  economic  rights  in  Malaya  without  per¬ 
manently  emigrating  there.  Such  demands  have  already 
been  extant  causes  of  long-standing  bitterness  in  Malay 
quarters.  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  whom  one  still  regards  as 
having  been  an  official  of  the  highest  calibre,  commented 
that:  “ .  .  .  leaders  would  rightly  ask  that  there  should 
be  no  divided  loyalties  which  might  make  others  ask 
whether  a  man  was  working  for  Malaya  or  for  some  other 
country,  whether  within  or  outside  the  Commonwealth.” 

Sir  Henrv,  like  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  had  already 
realized  that  a  national  ideal  was  required  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  all  residing  in  Malava.  But  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  mav  have  felt  that  a  Malavan  nationalist  movement 
should  grow  at  a  slow  rate  in  order  not  to  endanger 
Britain’s  valuable  economic  stakes  in  the  area.  Thus,  in 
1949  all  that  took  place  was  a  Communities  Liaison  Con¬ 
ference.  The  Malays  obtained  certain  economic  benefits — 
including  the  creation  of  RIDA — in  exchange  for  a  number 
of  citizenship  rights  granted  to  the  other  ethnic  groups. 
Up  to  date  the  progress  of  the  Committee— outcome  of 
the  Conference — has  been  very  slow  because  the  leaders 
cannot — even  at  this  stage — forget  that  they  are  Chinese. 
Indian.  Eurasian  or  Malay.  The  Federal  Citizenship  Bill 
has  only  recently  been  passed  while  still  leaving  35  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  Federation  without  status. 
Furthermore,  the  passing  of  citizenship  bills  in  some  of 
the  States  may  eventually  bring  about  the  ridiculous  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  there  may  be  nine  different  Citizenship  Acts 
— there  being  nine  different  States  within  the  Federation! 

Dato  Onn  who.  until  recently,  was  against  the  idea 
of  a  common  citizenship,  dramatically  left  UMNO  for 
IMP.  The  Dato.  it  is  said,  felt  that  to  create  a  Malayan 
nation  there  should  be  a  common  citizenship  so  that  every 
individual — no  matter  his  ethnic  origin  or  creed — would 
feel  that  he  was  part  of  the  country.  This  has  already  been 
explained.  The  more  recent  corollary  to  this  basic  idea 
has  been  the  formulation  of  a  blueprint  for  a  Malayan 
Constitution.  At  the  opening  of  the  Malacca  and  Penang 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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Koreans  carrying  rice  from  the  main  distribution  centre  in  Seoul 
to  one  of  the  many  sub-distribution  points.  Transport  is  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  encountered  by  UNKR.4  {Unations) 


By  one  of  those  strange  ironies  of  fate,  the  Japanese 
in  Korea  were  repatriated  and  absorbed  in  their  home 
economy  while  the  liberated  Koreans  have  had  a  less 
fortunate  experience. 

Shortly  after  the  Russian  invasion  of  Korea  in  August 
1945,  the  Japanese  fled  to  the  American  zone  and  from 
there,  in  one  of  the  most  accelerated  movements  in  history, 
more  than  700,000  were  repatriated  in  less  than  five 
months.  As  the  Soviet  forces  occupied  the  zone  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  and  the  People's  Committees  became 
active,  about  a  million  north  Koreans  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Japanese  and  an  added  21  million  persons,  displaced 
by  the  civil  war  five  years  later,  created  what  is  known 
t^ay  as  the  Korean  refugee  problem. 

In  late  1950,  the  situation  was  so  pressing  that  the 
American  Military  Command  appealed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  trained  personnel  to 
assist  them.  Various  specialised  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  responded  and  by  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
Civil  Assistance  Command  of  the  United  States  Eighth 
Army  in  Korea  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  civilian 
experts. 

The  problem  was  so  vast  and  complicated  by  the 
hostilities  that  all  measures  taken  for  relief  were  purely 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Europe  where 
it  was  relatively  easy  to  plan  for  static  groups,  most  of 
whom  were  already  in  camps  and  for  whom  a  solution  fell 
into  one  or  the  other  of  two  broad  categories:  repatriation 
or  resettlement,  in  Korea  nothing  so  simple  presented 
itself.  Few  camps  were  set  up  due  to  the  continuous  ebb 
and  flow  among  the  millions.  Voluntary  repatriation,  to 
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which  the  United  Nations  are  committed,  was  rejectetl  by  I 
the  refugees  and  emigration  impracticable.  To  this  was  I  t 
added  the  deterioration  in  the  civilian  supply  services  as  |  I 
the  war  continued  and  the  competition  of  the  fighting  c 
services  with  the  civil  for  such  supplies  and  facilities  as  1 
were  available.  [ 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  refugees  awakened  | 
humanitarian  sentiments  in  some  quarters  and  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task,  which  the  Army  had  neither 
the  competence  nor  the  desire  to  undertake,  the  United  i 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA )  was  i  j 
created  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  December  ( 
1950  with  an  initial  budget  of  $250  million.  As  its  name  '  ( 
implies,  the  Agency  is  chiefly  concerned  with  reconstruc-  1 
tion  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with  long  range  plans  I  | 
for  the  restoration  of  its  economy.  In  this  the  refugee  i  i 
problem  can  play  only  a  part.  | 

There  is  left  only  the  Civil  Assistance  Command.  Its  I 
policy  is  “  to  prevent  starvation,  disease  and  civil  unrest,”  ' 
a  policy  which  obviously  must  be  general  in  application  as 
the  presence  of  any  of  these  factors  can  seriously  em¬ 
barrass  the  rear  of  the  armies.  There  is,  therefore,  little 
specific  effort  by  CAC  to  help  the  refugees,  although  the 
destitute  receive  the  relief  appropriate  to  their  numbers  in  I 
the  general  plan  I 

The  Korean  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  however,  is  t 
deeply  sensible  of  the  desperate  plight  of  this  element 
among  the  population.  The  immediate  measures  taken  by 
the  Ministry  was  to  put  the  homeless  in  schools,  abandoned 
buildings  and  disused  barracks  in  those  areas  least  affected 
by  hostilities.  Compulsory  billeting  was  applied  only  in 
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extreme  cases  but  the  Korean  clan  system  so  operated  that 
hospitality  was  usually  forthcoming — even  from  among  the 
poorest — for  those  bearing  the  same  clan  name.  The 
Ministry  also  established  a  minimum  of  three  fu>ps,  about 
IJ  lbs.,  of  rice  per  head  for  the  refugees  and  as  this  proved 
insufficient  an  allowance  of  50  won  per  head  (in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  about  a  farthing)  was  paid.  This  was  used 
chiefly  for  buying  salt.  The  rice  ration  was  not  always 
issued  as.  despite  the  generosity  of  the  Thai  and  other 
governments,  difficulties  in  distribution  and  the  necessarily 
higher  priority  given  to  war  needs,  made  it  sometimes 
impossible.  Today  the  Civil  Assistance  Command  to 
which  “  United  Nations  ”  is  prefixed,  has  multiplied  and 
is  staffed  by  American  military  and  UNKRA  personnel  in 
the  ratio  of  about  60  to  one. 

UNKRA  is  now  operating  under  what  the  Agent 
General  described  to  the  United  Nations  Social  and 
Economic  CouiKil  as  Phase  I.  This  means  that  “responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  relief  activities  is  carried  out  by  the  Civil 
Assistance  Command  of  the  Eighth  Army.”  During  this 
phase,  UNKRA  will  assist  chiefly  by  supplying  specialist 
personnel  and  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
feuth  Korean  Government. 

The  relief  programme  which  was  designed  originally 
to  deal  with  refugees  has  had  a  change  of  policy  im¬ 
posed  upon  it.  It  was  soon  realised  that  as  the  economic 
condition  of  Korea  worsened,  it  was  impossible  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  destitution  of  the  refugees  and  the 
ordinary  population  and  the  only  criteria  applied  today 
is  that  of  ne^.  Cynics  have  said  that  the  entire  population 
of  Korea  is  living  on  a  refugee  level. 

The  Central  Joint  Relief  Committee  in  Pusan  through 
which  all  allocations  of  relief  supplies  are  made  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Civil  Assistance  Command  and 
of  the  Korean  Government.  The  Minister  of  Social  Affairs 
carries  the  most  responsibility  and  his  task  is  not  lightened 
by  the  inaccurate  returns  from  the  provinces  due  chiefly 
to  the  shift  in  the  refugee  population  as  the  battlefront 
varies.  The  Joint  Relief  Committees  extend  to  provincial 
level  where  allocations  to  guns  or  counties  are  made. 

One  major  difficulty  is  the  distribution  from  guns  to 
myons  or  parishes.  Here  oxcarts  are  mostly  used  and 
the  cost  of  transport  is  met  by  contributions  from  the 
consumers.  These  persons  are  erften  so  poor  that  there 
is  inevitable  delay  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  and 
frequently  a  stretch  of  highway  is  controlled  by  guerrillas 
which  causes  further  delay  until  the  route  is  safe.  The 
result  of  the  food  shortage  in  certain  areas  is  reflected  in 
the  children  whose  txst-bellies  and  cavernous  eyes  are 
mute  testimony  of  the  hardships  they  are  undergoing. 

In  this  land  of  poor  communications  the  plight  of 
some  districts  is  not  known  to  the  CAC  until  weeks  have 
passed,  but  a  fleet  of  CAC  trvicks  enables  the  Welfare 


Typical  refugee  camp  (Unations) 

Officers  to  rush  supplies  to  the  affected  areas.  Normally, 
distribution  is  carried  out  through  Korean  channels. 

Re-housing  large  numbers  of  the  refugees  has  [M'oved 
simpler  than  was  at  first  thought.  A  start  was  made  by 
inducing  the  able-bodied  among  the  homeless  to  make 
blocks  of  sun-baked  clay  for  an  extra  ration  of  rice.  The 
walls  are  made  of  these  and  the  roofs  of  thatch.  Priority 
in  accommodation  is  given  to  the  more  willing  helpers. 

Qothing  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  destitute  in  Korea 
today  and  the  generous  gifts  from  voluntary  agencies  have 
only  met  part  of  the  problem.  The  severance  of  electric 
power  from  North  Korea  has  prevented  the  operation  of 
textile  mills  to  any  great  extent  and  the  destitute  have  to 
lely  almost  entirely  on  relief  contributions. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  it  is  probably  premature  to 
speak  of  a  solution  of  the  Korean  refugee  problem  but 
re-integration  into  the  economy  of  South  Korea  seems  the 
only  feasible  solution.  Resettlement  in  the  Ryuku  Islands 
might  suggest  itself  but  as  the  largest  of  them,  Okinawa, 
is  under  American  control  because  of  its  strategic  value, 
that  course  appears  doubtful  in  the  present  world  tensbn. 

it  seems  then  that  the  Korean  refugee  must  for  the 
time  being  adjust  himsdf  to  the  fact  that  all  that  can  be 
done  for  him  is  the  prevention  of  mass  starvation,  disease 
and  civil  unrest,  which  in  view  of  the  bitter  struggle  in  his 
country,  can  be  counted  as  Uessings  denied  to  the  less 
fortunate  elsewhwe. 
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9Ialaya  WaniM  Dof'torN  and  TeaeherM 

There  are  at  present  192  vacancies  for  doctors  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaya.  Dr  Lee  Tiang  Keng,  the  Member 
for  Health  of  the  Federation,  recently  stated  that  the 
University  of  Malaya  could  not  turn  out  doctors  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Medical  Service.  For 
this  reason  the  Federation  Government  has  decided  to 
recruit  a  limited  number  of  doctors  from  abroad.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  a  scheme  by  which 
tire  best  of  the  graduates  from  the  University  of  Malaya 
will  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  higher  quali¬ 
fications.  On  their  return,  they  will  then  become  eligible 
for  appointments  as  full  specialists. 

Today  Malaya  needs  four  times  the  number  of 
teachers  she  had  in  1941,  because  the  number  of  pupils  in 
English  sch(K)ls  in  the  country  has  increased  from  30,0(X) 
in  December  i941,  to  130,000  today.  Dato  E.  E.  C. 
Thuraisingham,  Member  of  Education,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to  ask  the 
help  of  the  Indian,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Governments  in 
the  hope  that  these  countries  will  be  able  to  lend  some  of 
their  experienced  teachers  who  could  leach  secondary 
and  post-school  certificate  classes  in  the  Federation. 

Japan  JuiiiM  Iniornaiional  Hank 

Japjan  has  now  joined  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  agreement  was  signed  in  Washington 
last  month,  and  puts  Japan’s  quota  in  the  Monetary  Fund 
at  $250  million.  Her  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  International  Bank  is  2,500  shares  with  a  total  par 
value  of  $250  million. 

There  are  now  52  nations  who  are  members  of  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank,  and  the  admission  of  Japan  brought 
the  total  members’  quotas  in  the  Fund  to  $8,403,500,000. 
The  total  capital  of  the  Bank  is  now  $8,703,500,000. 

Hons:  Kong:  Noeial  Welfare 

The  most  exacting  and  extensive  work  undertaken  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Social  Welfare  Office  during  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  was  in  the  field  of 
emergency  relief.  In  his  latest  progress  report,  Mr.  K. 
Keen,  Social  Welfare  Officer,  stated  that  his  department 
was  responsible  for  the  coercing  and  distribution  of  one 
million  free  meals  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  efficiency  of  the  organization  manifested  itself 
particularly  when,  in  the  early  hours  of  April  30th,  a  large 
fire  destroyed  about  2,000  huts  in  Tai  Hang  Sai  village 
tendering  10,000  people  homeless.  Temporary  shelter  was 
made  available  and,  within  six  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
fire,  the  first  meals  were  served  to  3,000  fire  victims. 
During  the  next  fortnight  a  camp  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  those  who  were  unable  to  find  homes 
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was  constructed.  The  report  also  mentions  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  home  for  the  reformation  of  wayward 
juvenile  girls  by  the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters  who  have  a 
long  record  of  similar,  successful  work  at  Shanghai. 

Hoiigr  Kong:  %'iwitorM*  Wedding: 

Mr.  Kenneth  Kai-Yin  Chan  and  his  bride,  Mi.ss  Mary  .Martha 
.San  -  Van  Lu,  both  front  Hottff  Kona,  at  their  weddinii  re¬ 
ception  on  August 
1 5th  at  Grosvenor 
House,  London. 
Mr.  Chau,  who  is 
24,  is  studying 
banking  in  the 
London  office  of 
the  Hong  Kong 
&  Shanghai  Hank¬ 
ing  Coriwration. 
He  is  the  .son  of 
Dr.  S.  ,V.  Chau, 
the  eye  specialist 
and  member  of 
the  Hong  Kong 
Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  reception 
wav  attended  by 
S  ir  Alexander 
G  r  a  n  t  h  a  m. 
Governor  of 
Hong  Kong  who 
is  spending  his 
leave  in  Britain. 

Lioeu^A  ICmergreney  In  PakiNAan 

Pakistan  is  now  suffering  from  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  biggest  locust  invasion  in  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
continent.  Over  40  swarms  have  been  reported  in  the  area 
extending  from  Kohal  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  through  the  Punjab,  Bahawalpur,  Khairpur, 
Baluchistan  and  Sind,  down  to  the  suburbs  of  Karachi. 
The  Karachi  swarm  is  20  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide. 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Minister  has  stated  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  of  the  area  affected  and  the  swift 
mobility  of  the  swarms,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any 
single  agency  to  control  this  plague.  He  has  appealed  to 
the  public  for  help  in  this  situation  of  national  emergency. 

Jaiiunewe  P.O.W/m 

The  Council  for  the  speeding  up  of  the  repatriation  of 
Japanese  overseas  announced  at  the  end  of  July  that  the 
number  of  Japanese  still  remaining  in  Soviet  and  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  territories  was  between  128,000  and 
130,000.  Of  this  figure  about  25,000  are  in  China.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  30,000  Japanese  have 
decided  to  remain  permanently  in  Communist  territories. 
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Middle  East 
West  Africa 
East  Africa 
South  Africa 
Pakistan 
India 
Ceylon 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Far  East 
Japan 


Great  Britain 

USA 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Germany 

Switxerland 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

Canada 

West  Indies 

South  America 


Consult  your  Travel  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C.  Office 
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Hydraulics  and  the  Mechanics  of  Fluids 

by  E.  H.  Lewitt,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  M.Inst.Aero.E.,  A.M.I.Mcch.E. 
This  well-known  textbook  covers  the  syllabuses  of  the 
B.Sc.  (Eng.),  InstC.E.,  and  I.Mech.E,  examinations  in  the 
subject.  Ninth  Edition.  25s.  net. 

“  A  lucidly  written  and  well-planned  textbook  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  view.” — Journal  of  Institution  of 
Heating  and  Ventilation  Engineers. 

Essential  Metallurgy  fori  f 

Engineer,  A„  * 

by  A.  C.  Vivran.  B  A..  D.Sc.,  etc  /  Approach  to’ Corrosion 
This  book  contains  an  account  I  by  C.F.  Trie  Me  i 
of  the  essential  principles  I  ^  I 

modern  control  over  the  I  .  '.mportant  book  / 

properties  of  metallic  mate- i  years’ / 


used  in 
Illustrated. 

1 2s.  6d.  net.  i 
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This  book  contains  an  account  by  C.F.  Trigg  M  Sc  I 
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Third  Edition.  I2s.  6d.net.  ***“s*raled.  1 1 
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Pitman  House,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 


New  ODHAMS  Books 

Tli<»  As‘a  Khan 

Prince,  Prophet  and  Sportsman 
By  STANLEY  JACKSON 

Told  for  the  first  time  in  all  its  fascinating  detail 
—the  full,  intimate  story  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  colourful  personalities  of  our  time. 
9  pages  of  photographs.  last  published.  15*.  net 
“  .  .  .  most  iiiterestinfi  .  .  .  deserves  tn  be  n  idely  read ...” 

Sir  Compton  Mackenzie 

Life  of  The  Countess  Mounthatten  of  Hurma 
By  DENNIS  HOLMAN 

The  authentic  story  of  Countess  Mountbatten’s 
eventful  career  from  childhood  up  to  the  historic  part 
she  played  as  the  last  Vicereine  in  the  twilight  of 
Imperial  India.  5  pages  in  full  colour  and  32  pages 
of  photographs.  Ready  October  2l.vi.  25#.  net 

Tln‘  liiilia  I  Knon 

(IM97.IBI7) 

By  SIR  STANLEY  REED,  K.B.E..  LL.D. 

Editor  of  "The  Times  of  India" — 1907-1923 
An  interesting  and  convincing  account  of  life, 
personalities  and  events  in  India  during  the  fifty 
years  prior  to  Independence  recorded  with  skill 
and  authority  by  a  perceptive  man  of  alTairs. 
Ready  September  30//i.  2I».  net 

FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


BOOKS  on  the 


Revolution  in  China  by  C.  P.  Fitzgerald  {Cresset  Press, 

2ls.) 

When  a  dynasty  fell  in  Imperial  China  it  was  said  to 
have  exhausted  the  mandate  of  heaven.  The  Soong  dynasty 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  this  more  democratic  age,  had  by 
1945  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Chinese  people.  Above 
all  it  lost  the  support  of  the  two  classes  which  is  essential 
to  viable  government  in  China,  the  peasants  and  the 
intelligensia.  Chiang  Kai-shek  consulted  the  tableLs  in  his 
ancestral  home  and  escaped  to  Formosa,  while  in  Peking 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  leader  of  a  party  whose  experience  in 
statecraft  was  gleaned  among  the  impoverished  pea.santry 
of  Shensi,  ascended  the  Throne  of  Heaven.  How  snugly 
all  this  fits  into  the  pattern  of  dynastic  change  in  China. 
Professor  Fitzgerald  seems  to  say  in  his  admirable  book. 
Revoution  in  China.  In  fact,  his  main  thesis  that  the 
emergence  of  the  new  regime  signifies  the  reappearance  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  Chinese  society  in  a  form  fitted 
to  a  changed  world,  holds  together  remarkably  well.  It  is 
a  striking  denarture  from  the  view  currently  held  in  the 
West,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  that  the  new  regime 
is  something  alien  to  the  Chinese  people,  a  foreign  usurpa¬ 
tion  that  the  great  country  will  purge  from  its  system 
a.5  soon  as  it  recovers  its  .«enses. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  Professor  Fitzgerald 
sketches  the  origins  and  course  of  the  Chinese  Revolution. 
Most  of  this  is  by  now  familiar  to  students  of  Chinese 
history,  but  the  general  picture  that  it  gives,  is  of  the 
prolonged  and  varied  agony  through  which  China  passes 
in  search  of  a  new  and  enduring  form  of  society.  Skilfully 
Professor  Fitzgerald  traces  the  continuity  between  ancient 
and  mcxlern  China.  Step  by  step  he  reveals  how  the 
People’s  Republic,  a  regime  which  the  Wet  t  regards  as 
unpalatable  and  based  on  an  imported  ideology,  has 
adopted  forms  which  make  it  acceptable  to  the  broad 
masses  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  essays 
on  major  questions  arising  out  of  the  Chinese  Revolution. 
1  commend  in  particular  the  chapter  on  Christianity  and 
the  Revolution,  which  is  a  most  cogent  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  for  the  failure  of  an  otherwise  successful  religion. 
China’s  relations  with  the  Western  powers  are  examined. 
Less  happy  than  ever,  they  are  dominated  by  America’s 
emergence  in  the  Far  East  in  place  of  Japan,  and  bedevilled 
by  the  problem  of  Formosa,  which  Professor  Fitzgerald 
cites  as  a  cause  of  friction,  second  to  none.  The  .Sino- 
Soviet  collaboration  threatens  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  a  full-fledged  alliance,  dictated  by  mutual  interests  and 
mutual  fears.  Those  who  eagerly  await  Titoism  in  Peking 
will  be  disappointed  by  Professor  Fitzgerald’s  analysis  of 
Mao’s  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
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In  a  shrewd  assessment  of  Sino-British  relalionj;. 
Professor  Fitzgerald  concludes  that  the  more  moderate 
policies  of  Great  Britain  have  been  disregarded  in  Peking 
“partly  because  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  did  not 
follow  the  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  partly  because 
British  statesmen  have  lost  no  opportunity  for  proclaiming 
that  any  difference  in  policy  with  America  was  purely 
superficial.” 

Professor  Fitzgerald’s  book  can  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  major  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  authoritative  by  virtue  of  his  experience, 
brilliant  in  style,  and  mellow  with  a  deep  sense  of  historical 
perspective.  I  cannot  but  admire  his  injunction  to  the 
reader  set  out  in  the  preface,  which  sums  up  his  approach 
to  this  vast  and  controversial  subject. 

“  Revolution  in  China  is  primarily  the  concern  of  the 
Chinese  people,  who  siilfer  or  benefit  from  its  result.  The 
interests  If  the  subject  is  approached  only  with  those  interests 
with  the  attitude  that  revolutionary  China  will  take  to  Western 
interests..  If  the  subject  is  approached  only  with  those  interests 
in  mind,  from  the  Western  point  of  view,  seeing  the  Chinese 
Revolution  from  the  outside,  the  picture  formed 'will  be  dis¬ 
torted  and  misleading.” 

Alexander  Seaward 

Ihe  Chronicle  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Translated  and 
annotated  by  Achilles  Fang,  edited  by  Glen  Baxi  er 
{Harvard-Yenching  Institute  Studies',  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege  61s.  6d.) 
One  of  the  happiest  events  for  students  of  things 
Chinese  was  the  publication  of  the  series  erf  Studies  of  the 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute.  While  the  appeal  of  several 
of  the  volumes  will  naturally  vary,  the  volumei  under 
review  will  have  perhaps  as  wide  a  range  of  readers  as 
any.  As  a  close  and  annotated  translation  of  chapters 
69-74  inclusive  of  the  Tzu  Chih  T’ung  Chien  by  Ssu-ma 
Kuang,  the  11th  Century  historian,  it  provides  the  general 
reader  with  an  authoritative  version  of  a  standard  history 
used  by  Chinese  themselves  during  the  past  nine  centuries; 
it  will  have  the  added  advantage  for  students  of  Qiincse 
literary  style  of  showing  clearly  how  writers  of  earlier  days 
elected  to  make  their  mosaics  of  ancient  works.  Ssu-ma. 
of  course,  did  not  claim  originality;  here  and  there  might 
be  found  a  scholar  whose  reading  was  wide  enough  to 
enable  him  to  identify  the  sources  on  which  Ssu-ma  drew 
for  his  narrative.  Mr.  Fang  has  achieved  the  mighty  task 
of  tracing  out  these  sources:  exhaustive  notes  on  every 
paragraph  (one  might  almost  say  every  sentence)  indicate 
the  references  and  point  out  the  shades  of  difference.  Thus, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  work  is  a  treasury  of  histori¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  stylist  guidance.  The  entire  history  of 
the  Three  Kingdoms  covers  caps.  69-78  of  Ssu-ma’s 
gigantic  work;  we  are  promised  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
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by  George  Lenczowski 
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(for  C(frnell  University  Press) 

This  comprehensive  book  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  Empires. 
The  final  chapters  consider  the  effect  upon  the 
area,  of  the  Second  World  War,  of  the  Arab 
League,  and  of  the  present  rivalries  between  the 
Great  Powers. 
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Portraits  of  two  near-eastern  countries^  alike 
only  in  strategic  importance,  the  one  substanti¬ 
ally  aligned  with  the  Western  danocracies,  the 
other,  politically  turbulent  and  under-developed, 
are  given  in  this  botJc 
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Fang’s  labours  in  the  second  part  of  tin's  volume.  Jf 
students  read  Volude  I  with  the  same  assiduity  and 
interest  as  this  reviewer  did,  they  will  be  as  anxious  as 
he  for  the  publication  of  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative. 

Neville  Whymanf 

Hlementary  Chinese  Flash  Cards  by  Shau  Wing  Chan 
(Stanford  University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey 
Cumherlege,  60.y.) 

Dr.  Shau’s  Elementary  Chinese  which  appeared  just 
over  a  year  ago  was  deservedly  praised  as  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  to  the  mastery  of  elementary  C'hinese.  One  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  author’s  system  was  his  selection  of 
vocabulary,  omitting  much  which  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  elementary  studies  yet  including  much  more 
than  most  other  elementary  guides  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
pounds — not  always  readily  to  be  undersUxrd  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  component  characters.  As  the  manual 
is  a  large  and  heavy  book  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for 
the  vocabulary  to  be  available  in  a  more  portable  form. 
There  are  880  cards,  each  3in.  x  2in.,  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively,  with  the  key  Chinese  character  in  upper  left  coiner, 
a  reference  to  the  lesson  in  which  the  character  first 
appears,  followed  by  compounds  made  with  this  dominant 
character  as  the  first  element.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
card  is  the  romanization  of  the  characters  together  with 
their  meanings.  In  every  case  Arabic  numerals  refer  the 
student  to  the  appropriate  lesson  for  fuller  treatment  of 
word  or  compound.  The  bafic  nature  of  the  vacabulary 
is  such  that  whether  the  student  uses  Dr.  Shau’s  textbook 
or  not  he  cannot  but  benefit  from  possessing  himself  of 
the  vocabulary  presented  on  these  cards. 

Neville  Whymanf 

Viet-Nam  Sochlogie  D'Une  Guerre  by  Paul  Mus. 
Histoire  Du  Viet-Nam  de  1940  a  1952  by  Philippe 
Devilhers  (Both  published  by  Editions  du  Seuil, 
Paris.) 

Both  these  volumes  recount  a  sorry  tale  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  lack  of  foresight  in  the  handling  of  a  new 
phase' of  nationalism  in  the  Far  East.  M.  Devilliers  realises 


that  French  opinion  has  never  been  correctly  informed 
about  a  problem  that  has  been  facing  France  for  many 
years.  He  tries  to  put  the  present  conflict  into  its  proper 
historical  perspective  and  shows  it  as  the  logical  sequel  to 
a  completely  out  of  date  imperialism  which  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  every  brave  Annamite  could  only  be  a 
revolutionary.  The  problem  today  is  not  the  outcome  of 
the  war  so  much  as  the  securing  for  France  of  the  future 
friendship  of  a  free  Viet-Nam,  a  friendship  which  might 
have  been  secured  long  ago. 

M.  Mus  sees  a  tragic  misunderstanding  on  both  sides 
at  the  root  of  the  present  trouble:  the  Vietnamese  failure 
to  realise  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  support  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  French  interests  and  the  French  failure  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  .seriousness  of  the  new  nationalism  of  Viet-Nam. 
He  .sees  two  things  necessary  for  a  solution  of  the  present 
impasse — a  considerable  modification  in  the  status  of  the 
French  Union  as  well  as  a  recognition  of  the  essential  unity 
of  Viet-Nam. 

B.E.H.F. 

Property,  Kin  and  Community  on  Truk  by  Ward  H. 

Goodenough  (Yale  University  Press.  London: 

Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  165’.) 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  studty  of  primitive 
peoples  is  this  scientific  examination  of  the  ideas  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  family  and  social  relationship  of  the  about  10,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Truk  Atoll  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  One 
is  struck  by  the  evidence  of  a  striving  after  social  justice 
which  does  somehow  ensure  that  no  one  is  in  a  state  of 
extreme  want  and  also  that  certain  fundamental  decencies 
arc  preserved  in  a  very  small  community  little  influenced 
by  the  culture  of  the  major  racial  groups  of  East  or  West. 
The  writer  and  other  researchers  of  the  Yale  University  on 
whom  he  drew  for  information  have  certainly  not  spared 
themselves  in  the  effort  to  make  this  analysis  as  complete 
as  possible. 

Argus 

Buddhism  by  Edward  Conze  (Oxford:  Bruno  Ca.ssirer 

18a-.) 

Many  books  have  been  written  in  the  past  on  the 
subject  of  Buddhism  Some  have  been  good,  many  bad. 
Excluding  those  excellent  works  which  have  been  specifi¬ 
cally  written  for  the  expert  and  scholar,  most  books  have 
failed  in  one  way  or  another.  Their  failure  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  authors  whose  only 
knowledge  of  Buddhism  is  the  commentarial  works  they 
themselves  have  read. 

This  book  is  different.  Dr.  Conze  is  a  scholar  of  no 
mean  repute,  and  there  is  much  evidence  of  this  in  his 
present  work.  His  introduction  and  following  nine  sections 
give  a  good  picture  of  Buddhism  from  early  historical 
sources,  and  traces  its  spread  throughout  the  East,  down 
to  the  present  day.  showing  that  which  was  indigenous  w 
the  countries  of  its  adoption  and.  as  far  as  possible  within 
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the  limits  of  ascertainable  facts,  explaining  how  these 
countries  adapted  the  new  teaching  to  their  own  ideas  and 
practices.  The  author  does  not  waste  words  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  that  the  later  developments  are  in  fact 
Buddhism.  Fortunately  he  leaves  that  for  the  reader  to 
decide.  Dr.  Conze  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  in 
which  we  are  given  far  more  than  a  bare  skeleton:  we  are 
given  a  clothed  body,  and  under  his  expert  hand  that  body 
Hves. 

S.  Dhammananda 

'  Ihe  Perfection  of  Wisdom  by  E.  J.  Th('MAS  (John 
Murray,  %.  f>d.) 

This  delightful  little  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  “The 
j  Wisdom  of  the  East”  Scries.  Dr.  Thomas,  whose  works  on 
I  Buddhism  are  internationally  known,  has  selected  and 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  certain  portions  of  Mahayana 
Sutras  which  deal  with  two  specialised  aspects — the 
i  Bodhisattva  ideal,  and  the  doctrine  of  Sunya  or  the  Void. 

!  The  reader  is  given  a  fine  opportunity  of  learning  at  first¬ 
hand  what  the  scriptures  say  on  these  subjects.  A  study  of 
the  author’s  introduction  will  well  repay  the  reader,  con- 
I  taining  as  it  does  a  discussion  on  the  historical  sources  of 
the  schools  which  have  become  known  as  Mahayana.  and 
their  literature:  also  their  relationship  with  Pali  Buddhism. 

S.  Dhammananoa 

Charles  Napier  by  Rosamond  L.awrf.nce  {John  Murray, 

2\s.) 

“  I  never  ask  a  soldier  to  do  what  I  would  not  do 
myself.”  That  was  the  motto  of  the  fiery,  combative  general, 
intolerant  of  high  authority  when  it  disagreed  with  him,  yet 
a  firm  upholder  of  discipline,  unconventional  in  dress  (he 
had  to  borrow  his  valet's  waistcoat  to  dine  with  Queen 
Victoria),  disbeliever  in  the  need  for  pomp  and  display 
for  the  mere  purpose  erf  impressing  Indiaas.  vigorously 
supressing  extravagance  in  messes  and  the  officers’  mode 
of  life,  good  hater  but  staunch  friend,  devoted  lover,  father 
and  husband.  Above  all,  Oiarles  Napier  championed  the 
cjiuse  of  the  private  soldier — was  the  first  general  to  mention 
the  names  of  private  soldiers  in  despatches,  detested 
flogging  as  a  punishment,  urged  with  all  the  vehemence  at 
hLs  command  the  need  for  better  barracks,  for  swimming 
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baths  for  his  men  in  India  and  terminated  his  career  as 
Commander-in-chief  by  overstepping  bounds  to  suspend  an 
order  for  a  pay  cut  in  the  army  at  a  time  when  he  sensed 
grave  discontent.  No  wonder  his  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square 
bears  the  inscription  that  it  was  mostly  paid  for  by  private 
soldiers. 

Confessing  to  the  affectionate  bias  (rf  a  kinswoman. 
Lady  Lawrence  here  gives  a  biographical  sketch  which  is 
fit  to  rank  with  any  novel  of  the  period  for  vivacity  and 
sensitive  portraiture.  Charles  Napier,  as  he  himself 
declared,  owed  much  to  his  mother,  the  wayward,  frank, 
dazzling  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and  to  his  unworldly,  CTudite. 
radical  father.  Colonel  George  Napier,  penniless  younger 
son  and  self-effacing  public  servant  who  died  poor,  thou^ 
saving  the  country  thousands  by  his  rigorous  pruning  of 
expenditure  Perhaps  his  ancestor,  John  Najaer,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  helped  him  there  just  as  Sarah 
Lennox’s  gift  of  walking  with  kings  without  losing  the 
common  touch  helped  his  son  Charles.  Mother  and  son 
were  devoted  to  each  other.  She  was  no  matriarch:  he  was 
no  apron-stringed  lad.  They  took  life  with  both  hands  and 
fearl^sly  faced  its  triumphs  and  its  defeats.  But  he  never 
sent  that  message  when  he  won  at  Miani — Peccavi.  That 
was  Mr.  Punch  in  the  fashionable  punning  vein  of  the  day. 
So  modems  can  read  this  delightful  book  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  can  find  in  the  18th-19th  century  much 
that  seems  new  in  1952. 

Edwin  Haward 
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An  Indian  Outcast  by  Hazari  (The  Bannisdalc  Press, 

IOj.  6d.) 

Told  with  an  attractive  simplicity  of  manner,  and  in 
lucid,  smooth-flowing  prose,  this  is  an  unusual  tale. 
Through  the  author’s  reminiscent  gaze,  we  see  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  Indo-British  society  from  an  angle  seldom  before 
offered  >n  autobiographical  literature.  For  “  Hazari,” 
whatever  he  may  now  be.  was  a  sweeper,  one  among  the 
lowliest  of  the  low,  born  and  brought  up  in  squalor. 

How  in  early  manhood  he  broke  forth  from  this  en¬ 
vironment,  from  the  dreadful  rigidity  of  a  humiliating 
social  system,  is  the  substance  of  the  story.  British  folk 
retired  from  India  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this 
menial’s-eye  view  of  familiar,  far-off  things,  which  they 
could  only  observe  from  very  different  levels.  They  will 
be  shown  family  life  near  Moradabad  in  U.P.,  as  seen  by 
a  sweeper’s  child,  with  its  marriages  and  religious  festivals; 
and  in  Simla,  where  the  writer’s  father  was  in  domestic 
service  Much  of  his  own  service  later  was  there  too.  first 
as  dog-boy,  and  then  as  bearer  or  table  servant,  for  which 
purpo.se  he  dissembled  his  origin  and  called  himself  a 
Christian.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  employers,  mainly 
British,  who  were  kind  to  him.  For  them  he  worked  also 
in  Delhi,  Bombay,  Srinagar,  Gulmarg.  near  Peshawar,  and 
in  Aligarh.  A  curious  passage  describes  him,  when  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  hotel,  as  wine-waiter  at  a  banquet  given  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Delhi  in  1921 .  He  felt  more  respect 
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foi  Islam  than  for  Christianity,  and  at  one  stage  formally 
became  a  Muslim,  but  the  religion  apparently  did  not  hold 
him. 

The  account  is  factual,  sweet-tempered;  indeed,  until 
near  the  end,  a  protesting  note  is  but  rarely  heard.  And 
although  the  writer  modestly  avoids  any  suggestion  of 
exceptional  qualities  in  himself,  many  pleasant  little  items 
indirectly  disclose  that  his  success  would  have  been  un¬ 
attainable  without  not  merely  good  luck,  but  good  looks, 
intelligence,  and  much  strength  of  character. 

A  phrase  on  the  publisher’s  dust-cover  seems  to  imply, 
perhaps  disingenuously,  that  the  tale  carries  itself  forward 
into  the  era  since  Indian  independence.  This  is  far  from  so. 
It  ends  in  the  early  1920s— and  is  none  the  less  readable 
for  that.  Helped  finaricially  and  otherwi.se  by  a  British 
teacher,  ”  Hazari  ”  in  those  days  found  himself  en  route 
from  Bombay  to  France  to  become  a  student  there;  and  of 
his  subsequent  doings  and  development  we  learn  nothing.. 

The  text  contains  several  mis-spellings  of  simple  Indian 
terms,  somewhat  irritating  to  readers  familiar  with  these. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  author’s. 

Ian  Stephens 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Before  the  last  war  the  main  interest  in  international  allairs 
centred  in  Europe  and  ilie  chiet  source  ot  news  and 
comment  in  newspapers  and  journals  derived  trom  the  European 
continent.  This  is  no  longer  true  today,  for  although  there  are 
a  great  many  international  problems  to  hold  the  attention  in 
the  west,  the  epicentre  of  world  allairs  has  shifted  to  resurgent 
Asia.  A  large  amount  of  all  that  is  written  on  policy  in  the 
west,  if  not  dealing  directly  with  Asia,  is  tempered  by  considera¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  that  continent.  And  of  all  the  factors  which 
influence  western,  particularly  American,  policy  in  the  area,  the 
internal  and  external  behaviour  of  China  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  important. 

In  the  May  issue  of  International  Organization,  a  magazine 
issued  by  the  long-established  World  Peace  Foundation  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Professor  Herbert  Briggs,  who  holds  the 
Chair  of  International  Law  at  Cornell  University,  lays  bare  the 
whole  contentious  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  dissecting  the  IJ.N.  Charter,  he  finds  that 
there  is  enough  flexibility  to  allow  of  representation  by  either 
the  present  (Nationalist))  Government  or  the  People’s  Republic. 
Certainly  if  member  nations  wished  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  to  say  that  Mao’s  representative  could  not  simply  take 
over  from  Chiang’s  at  a  minute’s  notice.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  decision  by  the  member  states.  But,  as  the  author  says, 
the  people  in  the  majority  in  every  country  have  the  right  to 
choose  which  government  they  wish  to  represent  them,  and 
“  attempts  by  other  states  or  an  international  organization  to 
interfere  with  this  right  are  regarded  as  intervention  in  matters 
essentially  domestic  ,  .  To  the  plausible  case  for  the  thesis 
that  only  the  government  in  effective  control  of  the  people  and 
state  machinery  should  have  the  right  to  represent  that  state 
abroad  and  in  international  organizations,  the  author  says  there 
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is  a  contrary  thesis  which  rests  on  U.N.  identification  of  the 
“  right  of  representation  ”  with  the  “  right  to  approve  credentials.” 

Confusion  has  arisen  from  the  failure  to  “  distinguish  the 
problem  of  representation  from  the  recognition  of  new  govern¬ 
ments.”  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  made  an  effort  to  clear  up  this  matter 
in  1950,  and  through  private  conversations  with  members  of  the 
Security  Council  tried  to  swing  the  Council’s  balance  in  favour 
of  Peking’s  accreditation.  Failure  to  seat  Communist  China,  the 
author  suggests,  was  a  contributory  cause  of  that  country’s 
intransigence,  and  although  it  would  be  “  politically  and  morally 
impossible,”  now  that  China  has  been  branded  an  aggre.ssor, 
t}  seat  her  in  the  U.N.,  once  a  peace  can  be  concluded  in  Korea, 
”  nothing  will  be  gained  by  denying  representation  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government  on  the  ground  that  it  was  once  an 
aggressor.”  The  claim  to  representation  by  the  Nationalist 
Government  is  intrinsically  weak,  and  it  should  be  recognised 
that  the  eventual  interests  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  best  be 
served  by  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  only  government  in 
effetive  control  of  China  is  a  Communist  one. 

The  realization  of  that  fact  is  the  thread  that  is  woven 
between  the  lines  of  an  article  by  Kenneth  Younger,  Minister 
of  State  in  the  last  Labour  Government,  which  appears  in 
Pacific  Affairs  (Vol.  XXV,  No.  2)  under  the  title  of  “Western 
Policy  in  Asia.”  The  United  States,  who  led  the  opposition  to 
Communist  China’s  representation  in  the  U.N.  has,  Mr.-  Younger 
says,  become  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  western  power  in 
Asia  just  at  the  moment  when  other  western  countries  arc 
evolving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Asian  countries  have  grave 
misgivings  about  entertaining  western-led  defensive  groupings, 
and  the  author  suggests  that  India  and  Japan,  who  are,  or  will 
be,  the  strongest  Asian  powers  next  to  China,  and  are  vitally 
interested  in  South-East  Asia  for  food  and  raw  materials,  should 
be  prepared  “  to  accent  primary  responsibility  to  the  U.N.  and 
to  their  own  peoples,  for  the  security  of  this  area.”  He  realizes 
that  it  is  a  situation  which  cannot  be  created  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  it  is  a  desirable  objective,  since  the  balance  of  Asian, 
rather  than  western,  countries  against  the  weight  of  China  may 
well  bring  about  a  compromise  settlement  of  conflicts  in  the 
ar  East.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Younger’s  article  is  an  admirable 
round-up  of  the  position  of  the  west  in  Asia  and  how  best  the 
situation  can  be  put  into  its  right  perspective  by  enlistment  of 
Asian  opinion. 

A  leading  article  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  puts 
forward  a  plea  for  clearing  up  the  Korean  war  and  the  whole 
Far  Eastern  situation.  It  says  that  there  appears  to'  be  no  answer 
to  the  Formosaii  problem,  which  is  a  weak  and  tacit  admission 
that  becau.se  the  island  is  strategically  important  to  America  it 
must  remain  a  stumbling  block  in  Sino-American  relations.  The 
article  admits  that  it  is  “  palpably  absurd  ”  that  the  Kuomintang 
should  represent  China  in  the  United  Nations  and  says  that  the 
anomaly  must  persist  as  long  as  Britain  recognizes  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  America  recognizes  Chiang  Kai-shek..  It  is  a  very  non¬ 
committal  article,  but  at  least  it  makes  its  plea,  even  if  it  does 
give  no  pointer  to  its  readers  in  the  direction  of  a  solution. 

In  the  July  number  of  Politique  Etrunghe  is  the  concluding 
part  of  an  article  by  M  .Grosbois  on  the  internal  situation  in 
China.  It  covers  a  wide  range  fiom  agriculture,  industry  and 
economics,  through  a  section  on  religions,  to  Chinese  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  and  Korea.  Finally, 
in  July’s  International  Labour  Review  Chiang  Hsieh  has  the 
second  part  of  his  highly  statistical  article  on  underemployment 
in  Asia.  In  it  the  author  considers  how  capital  investment  (exist¬ 
ing  and  subsequent)  in  Asia  may  overcome  underemployment  by 
creating  new  jobs  in  industry  and  agriculture. 
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{Continued  from  page  8) 

Justice  Douglas  has  been  particularly  bitter  in  attack¬ 
ing  Washington’s  selection  of  allies  in  Asia.  “  We  are  for 
any  group  that  is  anti-Communist.  Which  means  we  have 
become  partners  (in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants  of  Asia)  with 
the  corrupt  and  reactionary  political  powers  of  that 
continent .  . 

On  December  15,  1951,  he  attacked  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  for  loans  and  grants  to  “  to  corrupt  and  reactionary 
regimes,”  thus  giving  ‘‘  feudal  systems  strength  and  vitality 
to  perpetuate  the  causes  that  breed  communism  ...  A 
feudal  system  begat  communism  in  Russia  and  a  feudal 
system  in  any  country  will  beget  communism  unless  the 
feudal  system  itself  is  supplanted  by  an  honorable  one,  a 
democratic  one 

.  “  Unless  loans  and  grants  are  discriminating,  tied  to 
democratic  leaders  who  will  work  in  their  own  countries 
to  abolish  feudalism  or  ameliorate  its  vices,  we  waste  our 
money.”  The  idea  that  dollars  alone  can  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  Mr.  Douglas  termed  ‘‘  the  most  egregious 
and  the  most  expensive  error  we  have  made  in  our  history.” 

At  a  conference  on  Point  Four  in  Washington  on 
April  7,  1952,  Justice  Douglas  insisted  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  promote  ‘‘peasants’  rebellions”  in  Asia  if  it  wanted  its 
Point  Four  programme  of  economic  development  to 
succeed.  Without  them,  American  aid  would  only  be 
‘‘  underwriting  the  status  quo.” 

‘‘  You  can  move  in  to  your  agricultural  areas  of  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East  with  our  wonderful  Point  Four  pro¬ 
gramme  and  increase  the  production  of  the  land,”  he 
wrote  in  The  'Nation,  of  May  31. 

“  But  if  the  net  return  to  the  tenant  is  still  only  5  per  cent, 
all  you  are  doing  is  making  a  few  landlords  richer.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  ...  I  met  men  out  there  who  own  farming  land 
greater  in  acreage  than  the  entire  State  of  Switzerland.  One 
man  owned  1,600  villages  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Go  into 
those  villages  with  your  Point  Four  programme  and  increase 
the  production^  of  the  land  and  if  the  owner  takes  95  per  cent, 
what  have  you  gained  in  the  struggle  against  Communism?  . .  ." 

“  You  cannot  go  into  those  villages  and  be  there  a  week 
without  taking  sides,”  Justice  Dougl.as  insists.  “  You  arc 
either  for  the  landlord  or  you  arc  for  the  peasants.  Before 
we  go,  let  us  make  up  our  mind  whom  we  are  for  .  .  .  If  we 
can  hitch  the  few  dollars  that  we  have  and  the  much  knowledge 
that  we  have  to  a  few  simple  ideas  of  economic  democracy  and 
social  justice,  and  be  heard  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  the 
advocates  of  economic  and  social  and  political  democracy,  the 
red  tide  of  communism  will  turn.  Then  we  of  the  West  will 
make  a  political  victory;  we  will  have  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  on  our  side;  we  will  save  those  people  from  the  curse  of 
Soviet  imperialism  .  .  .  Let  us  make  the  revolutions  .  .  .” 

In  short,  in  passing  over  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.presidency,  the  Democrats  have 
ignored  the  only  man  who  might  be  able  to  “capture”  for 
the  U.S.  the  forces  of  the  Asian  revolution. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Malaya’s  Aborigines 

Sir, — May  I  add  a  brief  footnote  to  the  excellent  and 
informative  article  on  Malayan  Aborigines  by  H.  S. 
Kanwar  in  your  August  issue? 

Government  authorities  have  recognized  that  some 
of  these  peoples  are  in  danger  of  extinction  and  are 
attempting  to  help  them  to  improve  their  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  since  usually  as  these 
people  are  suspicious  of  any  official  approaches.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  an  effort  was  made  to  help  the  Orang 
Laut  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Sungei  Pelepas,  Johore. 
They  live  a  precarious  life,  being  entirely  dependent  on 
Chinese  shopkeepers  for  their  needs,  which  they  obtain 
in  exchange  for  fish  and  jungle  produce.  It  was  hoped  to 
persuade  them  to  work  a  belt  of  mangrove  for  firewood, 
which  fetches  a  good  price  today  and  a  concession  was 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  Forest  Department.  However, 
after  a  year’s  experiment,  it  was  found  impossible  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Orang  Laut  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  but 
by  patient  efforts,  the  Forest  Department  has  been  able  to 
get  the  scheme  started,  and  this  should  make  some  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  in  economic  conditions  of  these  people. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  mention  that  another 
tribe — the  Orang  Kanaq.  from  the  Kota  Tinggi  area,  have 
dwindled  in  numbers  to  only  30.  These  have  all  been 
evacuated  from  their  former  homes  and  are  now  living 
in  the  garden  of  Major  P.  Williams-Hunt,  Protector  of 
Aborigines,  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  F.  Anderson 

London.  S  W 

Sindri  Factory 

Sir, — In  connection  with  my  article  in  your  August 
issue,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
up  to  July  30.  1952,  the  Sindri  Fertilizer  Factory 
has  made  76,344  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  since  it  was 
started  and  that  the  average  daily  production  during  the 
w'eek  ending  28th  July  was  566  tons  and  that  on  the  23rd 
July  it  was  641  tons.  This  is  a  very  creditable  result  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  industry.  The  food 
position  is  now  improving  and  the  control  system  has  been 
abolished  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Madras. 

Yours,  etc., 

Alfred  Chatterton 

Beckenham,  Kent. 

CORRECTION; 

Mr.  Theodore  Hsi-En  Chen,  the  author  of  the  article 
'*  Worker-Peasant  Education  in  China  ”  which  appeared  in 
out  July  and  August  issues,  is  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  not  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  as  erroneously  indicated  by  us. 
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THEATRE  RENAISSANCE  IN  INDIA 

By  Robert  G,  Newton 


INDIA  is  now  the  second  largest  film  -  producing 
country  in  the  world,  and  in  a  discussion  which  followed 
a  talk  to  members  of  the  P.E.N  Club,  Calcutta,  most 
of  the  questions  asked  me  reflected  a  genuine  anxiety  that 
the  theatre  could  not  stand  up  to  the  tremendous  onslaught 
Of  the  cinema.  Similar  fears  had  been  expressed  in  Britain 
with  the  arrival  of  “  talkies,”  which  for  a  while  did  sweep 
all  before  them.  Unless  the  human  spirit  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  mechanised,  the  theatre  will  survive.  There  will 
always  be  people  who  need  the  impact  of  actual  stage 
performance,  also  those  who,  revolting  against  excessive 
passivity  and  mass-produced  standards,  will  insist  on  doing 
things  for  themselves.  Unfortunately,  both  in  India  and 
Britain,  there  had  been  signs  of  decay  within  the  theatre 
itself  before  the  cinema  made  its  bid  for  monopoly.  In 
the  West  the  popularity  of  the  “movies”  stimulated  at  the 
time  a  re-assessment  of  values  in  many  asjiects  of  theatrical 
art.  Travelling  in  India  today  one  is,  somewhat  similarly, 
aware  of  a  passion  to  restore  to  Its  proper  status  the  living 
theatre. 

In  India  the  tradition  of  professional  theatre  has 
largely  succumbed  to  the  steam-roller  insistence  of  the 
“pictures.”  Hence  the  present  theatre  renaissance  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  achievement  of  amateurs. 
Fortunately  the  barrier  between  amateur  and  professional 
is  less  pronounced  than  in  Britain.  People  who  might  be 
piofessional  stage  actors,  earn  their  living  as  teachers,  or 
on  the  screen  or  radio,  and  so  are  in  a  position  to  work  for 
the  living  theatre  as  amateurs.  Even  Prithvi  Raj  Kapoor, 
an  outstanding  personality  of  the  Indian  professional 
tlieatre,  relies  on  film  earnings  to  maintain  his  stage  com¬ 
pany  for  a  limited  number  of  morning  performances  at 
the  Opera  House.  Bombay.  This  lack  of  rivalry  between 
amateur  and  professional  should  enable  both  elements  to 
serve  a  common  cause  together. 

Inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  theatre  is  the  principle 
that  its  vitality  is  not  primarily  dependent  upon  books, 
an  academic  approach  or  a  critical  study  of  texts.  Further, 
although  the  intrinsic  quality  of  a  script  is  important,  the 
successful  creation  of  theatre  depends  finally  on  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  quality  of  what  is  played  upon  a  stage — in  other 
words,  on  standards  of  performance.  Opportunities  for  an 
academic  study  of  drama  are  plentiful  in  India  and  full 
advantage  is  being  taken  of  them;  but  the  opportunities 
for  that  stimulus  which  springs  from  theatre  in  action  are 
rare,  and  sometimes  the  only  examples  available  are 
mediocre  Western  performances. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  intellectual  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  theatre  aesthetics  should  be 


ahead  of  the  experience  of  actual  theatre  creation,  or 
theatre  in  action.  When  the  balance  between  theory  and 
practice  is  diproportionately  in  favour  of  the  former,  it 
produces  an  undisciplined  theatre,  particularly  when  the 
oi;us  of  creation  is  largely  in  amateur  hands.  Frequently 
I  was  impressed  by  the  quality  of  a  text  selected  for  per¬ 
formance.  only  to  be  distressed  later  by  finding  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  production  were  unaware  of  the  theatrical 
demands  and  discipline  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a 
piece  of  living  theatre.  However  profoundly  you  may 
grasp  the  content  of.  for  instance,  Kinf;  L^ar,  you  must, 
if  a  presentation  is  intended,  have  an  actor  capable  of 
acting  the  “  Fool  ”  and  a  company  sufficiently  disciplined 
to  create  the  background  against  which  the  tragedy 
develops.  1  came  across  several  amateur  actors  with 
considerable  potential  ability,  who  had  achieved  so  much 
easy  success  as  individual  star  performers  in  ad  /uk  pio- 
ductions,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  a  theatrical  group,  particularly  as  the 
concept  of  a  theatrical  company  being  a  team  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Sometimes,  even  the  impact  on  the  audience 
of  such  actors  had  been  so  considerable  that  they  did  not 
realise  what  an  important  part  the  learning  of  lines  plays 
in  theatre  discipline. 

The  interest  which  the  intelligentsia  is  taking  in  the 
theatrical  renaissance  in  India  guarantees  a  serious  attitude 
and  will  contribute  much  towards  the  theatre,  provided 
that  practical  activity  supports  cerebral  knowledge. 
Theory  and  action  are  facets  of  the  one  thing — theatre. 
The  need  for  this  integration  can  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
Since  the  traditional  manner  of  the  Indian  theatre 
is  largely  full-blooded  and  rhetorical,  a  genuine  interest 
in  poetic  drama  is  natural  and  accounts  to  an  extent  for 
the  popularity  of  Shakespeare.  1  sensed  the  existence  d 
ideal,  almost  acaden\ic,  concepts  about  the  speaking  of 
verse  on  the  stage;  but.  when  it  came  to  implementing 
these  in  actual  stage  performance,  it  was  not  easy  to  grasp 
just  how  the  theorists  wished  this  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
immediate,  concrete  theatrical  activity. 

In  spite  of  limitations  in  technical  development,  in 
spite  of  distortions  that  spring  from  an  e.xcess  of  theory 
and  inadequate  opportunities  for  actual  practice,  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  theatre  should  express  India  or  Ceylon, 
as  the  case  may  be.  is  found  throughout  these  two 
countries.  The  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  in  implementing  this  feeling  are  such,  that  con¬ 
siderations  about  the  essential  nature  and  roots  of  the 
desired  theatre  are  still  largely  speculative  and  contro¬ 
versial.  Theatre,  unlike  the  increasingly  popular  dance 
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drama,  necessitates  the  use  of  speech.  This  creates  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  particularly  when,  within  the 
same  community,  several  different  languages  are  spoken: 
frequently  the  only  one  common  to  educated  petiple  is 
English.  The  creation  of  an  excessively  English-speaking 
theatre  excludes  many  from  participation  and  therefore 
prevents  the  creation  of  a  popular  theatre. 

The  new  theatre  of  India,  for  other  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  reasons,  should  not  lean  too  heavily  on  the  English 
language.  In  the  first  place,  this  does  not  fit  in  with  the 
present  rise  of  nationalism  in  Asia.  Secondly,  and 
theatrically  more  important.  English  encourages  the, 
already  excessive,  cerebral  approach  to  theatre.  It  would 
be  inverted  snobbery  to  deny  that  Indian  and  Ceylonese 
minds  owe  much  to  the  West,  particularly  to  Britain:  but 
when  this  influence  becomes  a  theoretical  prop  instead  of 
a  stimulus,  it  is  semi  -  destructive  as  far  as  creation  is 
concerned:  the  Eastern  mind  is  already  sufficiently 
divided  by  the  East- West  conflict  within  it.  Contact  with 
the  Western  theatre  has  been  largely  through  text  books, 
university  courses  and  academic  discussion.  Preoccupa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  with  English  as  a  means  of  expression 
encourages  the  resolution  of  dramatic  problems  in  terms 
of  the  study,  rather  than  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  the  Asian,  with  his  natural  feeling  for  move¬ 
ment.  rhythm  and  colour,  should  conceive  of  theatre  in 
terms  of  Western,  realistic,  intellectual  drama,  which  is 
possibly  on  the  way  out — even  in  the  West. 

Although  it  would  be  ungracious,  false  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  minimise  the  intellectual  contribution  towards 
theatre  renaissance,  one  must  point  out  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  theatre  should  be  rooted  more  in  the 
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soil  of  the  country,  that  it  should  spring  from  the  existing 
partly  amateur  and  partly  professional  folk  theatre  with  ^ 
its  mixture  of  improvisation,  back  chat,  simple  situations 
and  music.  Dr.  Mulk  Raj  Anand  in  his  book.  The  Indian  ti 

Theatre,  states  that  in  Andhra  groups  of  the  Indian  ® 

People’s  Theatre  “  have  rescued  this  form  from  the 
the  ignorant,  who  practised  it  as  a  formula  and  ...  by  J 

composing  new  ballads  with  fresh  social  content,  they  £ 

have  combined  with  the  natural  vigour  of  the  old  form  ( 

a  new  urgency  of  conscience,  without  diminishing  any  of  * 

the  gaiety  and  joy  which  is  inherent  in  the  form  itself." 

An  approach,  based  on  simple  folk  forms,  is  not  easy  if 
it  is  to  have  artistic  integrity.  There  is  precedent  for  this  ] 

method.  True,  that  in  France,  Obey  and  St.  Denis.  , 

developed  La  Compagnie  des  Quinze  partly  in  this  way.  1 

To  create  a  living  theatre  by  such  means  it  is  advisable  ‘ 

for  young  men  and  women  of  the  theatre  (and  not 
dramatists  only)  to  have  concrete  day  to  day  experience 
of  folk  or  village  theatre  in  action,  so  that  its  direct  impact  , 
may  be  assimilated.  Then,  and  probably  only  then,  can  ] 
something  new  and  true  be  created.  Nothing  is  more  i 
devastating,  and  savouring  of  “  arty-crafty  ”  dreariness, 
than  an  undigested  rehash  of  what  is  essentially  a  form  ' 
of  village  self-expression. 

No  European  should  have  the  impertinence  to  suggest 
to  the  peoples  of  India  how  to  create  their  own  theatre. 
That  is  their  concern.  I  am,  however,  pretty  sure  of  two 
things.  First  of  all  the  enthusiasm  and  keenness  are 
already  there,  and  secondly  the  theatre  people  themselves 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  this  task  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  to  be  done.  Given  these  two  conditions  the 
new  theatre  will  be  born. 


FESTIVAL  OF  A  GODDESS 

By  Alfred  J,  Edwin  (New  Delhi) 


IN  India  the  words  Durga  Fuja  or  Dassehra  have  the  same 
magic  touch  as  Christmas  has  in  Western  countries.  Celebrated 
in  early  autumn,  in  cities  and  the  countryside  alike,  this  Hindu 
festival  has  a  fascination  uniquely  Eastern,  all  the  colour  and 
romance  of  mythology  and  tradition.  The  festival  is  not  purely 
religious  in  character:  it  has  its  historic  and  social  ramifications 
too. 

Durga  Puja  (Worship  of  Goddess  Durga)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  festival  as  it  is  celebrated  in  Bengal,  the  central  figure  of 
this  jjreat  occasion  being  the  goddess  herself — called  by  the 
name  of  Durga  in  Bengal,  Uma  in  Bihar,  Amba  in  Kashmir, 
Hinglaj  in  Gujerat.  Names  hardly  matter  though:  it  is  the 
same  goddess  and  the  occasion  an  annual  celebration  of  her 
great  victory  over  Mahishasur,  the  demon-king  of  mythology. 

The  tradition  is  that  long  long  ago,  before  the  dawn  of 
history,  the  demon-king  set  out  to  undo  the  creation  of  the  gods. 
Almost  driven  out  of  their  celestial  kingdom,  the  lesser  gods 
petitioned  the  three  great  ones — Brahma,  the  Creator;  Vislmu, 
the  Preserver;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Always  alive  to  the 
potential  threat  of  the  demon  army,  the  three  gods  resolved  to 


defeat  Mahishasur,  who  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo. 
At  last,  so  runs  the  myth,  the  three  Gods  filled  with  wrath  and 
indignation,  brought  forth  from  their  mouths  flames  of  energy, 
and  they  were  joined  by  the  other  gods,  each  adding  strength 
according  to  his  nature.  The  flames  turned  into  a  cloud  and, 
when  it  condensed  the  cloud  took  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  Goddess  Durga. 

The  goddess  had  ten  arms  and  ten  hands — she  certainly 
found  them  useful  because  when  she  set  out  to  fight  the  Buffalo 
Demon  she  was  armed  with  a  formidable  array  of  weapons,  each 
the  gift  of  a  god.  Brahma  gave  her  a  bowl  and  a  Vedic  scroll; 
from  Vishnu  she  received  the  discus,  and  from  Siva  the  trident. 
Indra,  the  God  of  Rain,  equipped  her  with  his  mighty  weapon  the 
thunderbolt;  Agni,  the  God  of  Fire,  presented  a  flaming  dart; 
and  Yama,  the  God  of  Death,  an  iron  rod.  From  Vayu,  the  God 
of  Wind,  came  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  Surya,  the 
Sun  God. 

Vanina,  the  God  of  the  Oceans,  gave  a  conch  shell;  Kubera, 
the  God  of  Wealth,  a  club;  Viswakarma,  the  God  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  a  battle-axe.  For  a  mount  she  had  a  lion,  the  gift  of 
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the  Himalayas.  From  the  oceans  came  other  deadly  weapons, 
and  Ananta,  symbolising  Eternity,  sent  a  garland  of  snakes. 

Durga’s  battle  against  Mahishasur  lasted  for  a  very  long 
time  during  which  the  Demon-King  assumed  a  number  of  forms 
and  shapes.  Ultimately,  the  ButTalo  Demon  was  killed. 

To  witness  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Durga  Puja  in  their 
most  vivid  form,  one  must  return  to  Bengal.  Amidst  the  beating 
of  drums  and  cymbals,  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  loud  incantations 
of  priests  one  sees  pilgrims  assembled  in  millions  to  worship  the 
Goddess  Durga.  Her  image,  true  to  the  details  of  mythology,  has 
ten  hands  armed  with  weapons  of  the  gods:  she  is  seen  riding 
a  lion  and  at  her  feet  lies  Mahishasur,  the  Cuflalo  Demon. 

The  four  days  of  Durga  Puja  are  believed  to  be  those  on 
which  the  goddess  comes  down  to  earth  from  her  heavenly 
abode.  Thereafter  she  returns  and  the  end  of  her  visitation  is 
marked  by  the  ceremony  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  festival  when 
her  image  is  carried  in  a  procession  for  immersion  in  a  river  or 
stream. 

Religion  and  mythology  apart,  the  festival  is  a  time  of  mirth 
and  gaiety,  the  occasion  for  exchange  of  gifts.  Bengal  is  clothed 
in  festive  garb.  In  cities,  the  streets  are  crowded,  the  buying 
of  gifts  brisk.  Everyone  is  gay  and  happy,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
In  the  countryside,  the  peasant,  the  weaver,  the  potter,  the  toy- 
maker,  the  garland  seller,  all  join  in  the  celebrations:  it  is  a 
festive  occasion  an  excuse  for  extravagance,  both  material  and 
emotional. 

While  in  Bengal  the  emphasis  is  on  Durga's  exploits,  in 
other  parts  of  India  the  festival  celebrations  recall  episodes  from 
the  great  Hindu  epic  the  Romayana.  Here  the  festival  is  not 
called  Puja  but  is  called  Dassehra.  The  basic  significance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  common,  victory  of  Good  over  Evil,  and  there  is  a  link 
with  the  Goddess  Dur.ga  too. 

The  Dassehra  story  revolves  round  the  divine  hero  Rama, 
the  son  of  King  Dasratha.  Following  palace  intrigues  en¬ 
gendered  by  one  of  Dasratha's  three  queens — she  wanted  her 
own  son  to  succeed  the  King — Rama,  the  rightful  successor,  has 
to  go  into  exile.  His  devoted  wife,  Sita,  refuses  to  be  left  behind 
and  follows  her  master  who  is  also  joined  by  his  younger  brother 
Lakshman.  Dasratha’s  kingdom  was  in  Northern  India; 
Ayodhya  in  Uttar  Pradesh  (United  Provinces)  is  believed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Rama  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Rama,  accompanied  by  Lakshman  and  Sita,  travels  south¬ 
ward,  far  away  from  his  ancestral  home.  Ravana,  the  demon 
King  of  Lanka  (believed  to  be  Ceylon)  hears  of  the  beauty  of 
Sita  and,  by  a  cunning  ruse,  manages  to  carry  her  otT  to  his 
island  fortress. 

Rama,  filled  with  rage,  invokes  the  help  of  Durga  the  demon¬ 
slayer,  and  decides  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Lanka's  impious 
ruler.  His  main  supporter,  so  runs  the  story  of  Romayana,  was 
Hanuman,  commander  of  the  army  of  monkeys.  The  islands  in 
the  straits  between  India  and  Ceylon  are,  according  to  tradition, 
remains  of  the  great  causeway  built  by  Rama’s  army  to  cross 
the  sea.  The  battle  was  long  and  grueHing,  but  in  the  end  Rama, 
armed  with  Brahma’s  arrow  “  flaming  with  celestial  fire,”  struck 
the  mortal  blow.  Ravana’s  death  signified  the  collapse  of  all 
resistance;  Sita  was  rescued  and  Rama  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  returned  to  India. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  The  days  of  Rama’s  exile 
were  over  and  he  returned  to  Ayodhya  to  find  that  his  father  was 
dead  Bharata,  Rama’s  half-brother  for  whose  crowning  a 
jealous  queen  had  conceived  the  clever  plot,  was  all  too  eager  to 
hand  over  the  throne  to  the  rightful  successor  for  Rama  was 
Dasratha’s  eldest  son. 

Through  this  story — invariably  the  first  every  Indian  child 
hears  or  reads — runs  a  religious  thread.  Long  ago,  it  is  believed, 
the  gods  in  heaven  appealed  to  Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  to  descend 


The  hiahlinht  of  the  Dassehra  celebrations  is  an  open-air  tableau 
based  on  the  Ramayana  epic.  The  centre  effigy  represents  Ravana, 
the  Demon-King  of  Lanka.  With  him  are  tsso  of  his  warriors. 
In  the  battle  scene,  Rama,  the  divine  hero^  “  kills '  Ravana  and 
his  compt  nions  by  shooting  flaming  arrows  at  them 


to  the  earth  for  protection  of  the  god-fearing  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  evil-doers.  Vishnu  is  therefore  born  as  Rama- Shri 
Ramachandra  to  give  him  his  full  name — destined  to  kill  Ravana, 
the  demon-king  symbolising  Evil.  Rama’s  wife,  Sita,  is  believed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Mother  Earth  and  their  partnership  of  love 
and  devotion  expresses  the  Hindu  ideal  of  a  perfect  life. 

Year  after  year  during  Dassehra  thousands  of  people  gather 
to  watch  an  open  air  tableau  based  on  the  theory  of  Ramayana. 
The  festival  of  Dassehra  is  spread  over  ten  days — ten  days  of 
e.xcitement,  a  merry-go-round  of  fun— during  which  scenes  from 
Rama’s  life  are  enacted. 

The  celebrations  of  Dassehra  though  nationwide  has  a  special 
significance  in  some  parts  of  India.  Its  observance  is  specially 
enjoined  upon  Kshattriyas,  the  warrior  class:  therefore  the 
Rajputs,  world  famous  warriors  of  Rajasthan,  who  have  a  special 
place  in  India’s  history  and  folklore,  observe  Dassehra  by 
worshipping  weapons  of  war.  Rama  has  always  been  their  hero. 

Another  State  in  India  famous  for  its  Dassehra  celebrations 
is  Mysore.  A  colourful  pageant  replete  with  Oriental  splendour 
is  the  highlight  of  Mysore  Dassehra  attracting  many  visitors 
from  distant  lands.  The  final  day  is  marked  by  a  procession 
comi^ete  with  decorated  oxen  and  elephants,  gorgeous  palanquins 
and  chariots. 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 

blanches  of  the  IMP — during  the  month  of  May  of  this 
year — Dato  Onn  stated  that  communalism  could  have  no 
place  in  a  well-integrated  independent  Malaya.  He  added 
that  the  new  Malayan  nation  should  have  been  supported 
by  a  Constitution  covering  the  following  points: 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  establishment  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  by  the  people  and  accountable  to  it; 
it  should  be  based  on  a  system  in  which  the  average  citizen 
would  have  access  to  the  source  of  authority;  establishment 
of  a  secular  State  opposed  to  communal  policy,  with  a 
single  common  citizenship  assured  to  all,  irrespective  of 
religion,  colour,  creed  or  sex  and  with  no  double  citizen¬ 
ship  and,  finally,  fundamental  rights — all  citizens  to  be 
offered  the  best  fruits  of  democracy.  The  Dato  had  already 
expounded  on  the  last  point  by  specifying  that  the  State 
should  ensure  adequate  measures  of  livelihood,  fair  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  protection  of 
child  and  adult  lalKiur,  and  free  compulsory  education. 
It  could  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Dato  envisages  a 
Social  Welfare  State  on  the  lines  of  a  number  of  western 
democracies.  What  the  Dato  has  not  clarified  as  yet  are 
a  number  of  pertinent  points..  Would  Malava  allow  all 
property  and  capital  owners  to  continue  their  activities 
unhindered  or  would  the  new  nation  be  a  Socialist  State 
aiming  at  the  nationalization  of  certain  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion?  Furtheimore,  how  would  the  Dato  solve  the 
important  question  of  the  Sultanates,  of  Muslim  religion 
— now  the  State  religion  in  the  nine  entities— and  of  the 
union  of  Singapore  with  Malaya?  Lastly,  how  would  he 
clarify  the  inter-racial  implications  of  a  eeneral  franchise? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  innumerable  problems 
which  face  Malaya  today.  Over  all  there  is  the  “emergency"’ 
which  forces  the  Governmcint  to  direct  all  its  energies 
towards  a  successful  completion  of  its  military  operations. 
The  Federal  Civil  Service  has  produced  many  excellent 
schemes  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  but  manv  more 
must  remain  on  the  shelf  for  the  time  being.  Yet,  they 
too,  would  help  to  a  certain  extent  to  fight  the  Communist 
menace. 

Time  is  running  short.  It  would  appear  that  if  the 
various  groups  could  achieve  only  a  modicum  of  under¬ 


standing.  the  emergency  could  be  countered  still  more 
effectively.  This  is  a  self-evident  truth.  The  Malay 
kampongs  have  been  free  from  the  scourge.  Why  cannot 
the  same  be  said  of  the  Chinese  villages?  Many  who 
are  aware  of  the  real  situation  would  like  to  hope  that 
Dato  Onn  and  Dato  Tan  should  be  able  to  evolve  a  T 

formula,  based  on  mutual  trust,  capable  of  offering  ^ 

another  element  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  to  this 
country.  But  the  latest  event,  namely,  the  Malayan 
Chinese  Association  openly  becoming  a  political  party  on  n 
an  entirely  communal  ba,svs.  may  .spell  di.saster  to  the  si 
already  precarious  Onn-Tan  coalition.  fi 

The  British  authorities  are  placed  between  the  Scylla 
of  wooing  the  Chinese,  to  obtain  their  support  against  the  ^ 
jungle  Communists  and  the  Charybdis  of  Malay  anti- 
Chinese  feelings.  This  situation  is  not  the  outcome  purely  j, 
of  political  forces  but  of  the  necessity  for  Britain  to  obtain  j, 

sorely  needed  dollars  via  rubber.  One  solution  would  be  j 
to  think  of  Malaya  in  terms  of  a  country  which  can  no  ^ 
longer  be  squeezed  for  dollars  regardless  of  internal  con-  I  ^ 
sequences.  Tliis  would  mean  hastening  the  self-governing 
process  which  would  then  possibly  take  place  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  It  would  entail  dis¬ 
ciplining  the  rubber  interests  who,  in  any  case,  have 
become  far  too  powerful,  playing  as  it  were  on  Britain’s 
dollar  needs.  The  second  alternative  is  the  present  one 
entailing  high  costs  in  man-power  and  money  from  Britain 
which,  while  not  relieving  the  psychological  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  two  main  ethnic  groups,  does  look  forward  to 
an  increasing  momentum  towards  self-government  in  the 
future — the  all-important  pre.sent  ta.sk  being  that  of  wiping 
out  the  terrorists.  This  policy  is  being  followed  by  the 
present  High  Commissioner  with  all  the  skill  and  dexterity 
at  his  command.  Nevertheless,  once  again,  this  Communist 
b.')ttle  cannot  be  won  unless  General  Templer  obtains  the 
help  of  all  groups  in  Malaya,  willing  to  cooperate  with 
complete  trust  in  each  other.  But  mutual  trust  means  also 
eouality  of  opportunities  and  payment,  healthy  trade 
unions,  no  racial  barriers  at  any  stage  of  economic  life,  and 
general  elections.  Even  here,  however,  communalism 
would  intrude  as  a  basic  problem.  The  High  Commissioner 
has  already  incurred  the  wrath  of  certain  conservative  I 
elements  for  his  courageous  and  outspoken  condemnation 
of  racialism  in  Malaya.  Britain  has  offered  her  helping 
hand  in  some  of  the  other  points — as  in  the  case  of  Trade 
Unionism. 

The  third  alternative  may  be  forced  upon  Malava  from 
the  outside  through  bloodshed  and  devastation  and  by  the 
forceful  superim  position  of  a  form  of  government  which 
would  ruthlessly  disregard  both  Malayan  aspirations  and 
Malayan  Chinese  hopes. 

This  is  the  Malayan  dilemma. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  NUTRITION  MANILA 


By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Malnutrition  is  a  pressing  problem  for  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines.  Of  tlie  640,000 
Filipino  babies  born  each  year,  2,000  are  premature 
infants  who  die  within  48  hours  of  birth  due  to  their 
mothers’  malnutrition  during  pregnancy.  Another  16,000 
succumb  in  early  childho<Kl  to  congenital  debility  inherited 
from  their  undernourished  parents  and  grandparents.  In 
later  life,  27,000  Filipinos  die  each  year  of  beri-beri,  and 
some  14,000  from  other  vitamin  deficiency  diseases. 

Heading  a  campaign  to  root  out  the  major  deficiencies 
in  the  Philippine  diet  is  the  Institute  of  Nutrition,  created 
iti  1948  by  the  late  President  Manuel  A.  Roxas.  The 
Institute  conducts  detailed  research  into  the  problems  of 
nutrition  and  makes  known  the  results  where  they  will 
do  most  good — that  is.  the  kitchen  of  the  Filipino 

housewife. 

BMost  of  the  20 

million  inhabitants  of 
the  country  eat  three 
daily  meals  of  polished 
rice  with  only  small 
helpings  of  fish,  meat 
or  vegetables.  Such  a 
menu  is  filling  but 
lacks  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals.  fats  and  proteins. 

As  little  as  3  per  cent 
of  the  calories  in  this 
average  diet  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  sugar  and 
fats;  only  7  per  cent 
from  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  while  90  per 
cent  comes  from  the 
daily  portions  of  rice. 
.....  .  .  ,  The  Institute  of 

Analysts  by  micro  techniques  for 

Vitamin  C  in  blood  serum  {^Unesco)  Nutrition  thus  has  two 

great  tasks:  to  find 
Ihe  facts  about  a  belter  diet  which  could  be  easily  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Philippine  home  and  to  make  these  facts  known 
throughout  the  country.  To  carry  out  the  first  of  these 
tasks  the  Institute  is  equipped  with  a  food  and  nutrition  Tagalog. 
laboratory  for  analysis  and  research;  a  recipe  and  food  buted,  si 

testing  laboratory  and  a  nutrition  clinic  for  individual  nients  fc 
examination  and  consultation.  for  food 


A  Nutrition  Survey  Team  at  work,  taking  blood  samiAes,  etc.,  to 
determine  vitamin  deficiencies  due  to  inadequate  diets  {Unesco) 
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Three  years  ago,  blood  specimens  had  to  be  flown  for 
analysis  to  Coluiybia  University,  New  York.  Today  every 
detail  of  the  work  is  performed  in  Manila  and  food  samples 
are  being  sent  from  Indonesia  for  analysis  in  the  Institute  s 
laboratories.  The  importance  of  the  work  has  quickly  been 
realised  both  nationally  and  internationally.  The  first 
achievements  of  the  Institute  are  already  being  expc'rted 
to  other  Asian  countries  meeting  with  similar  problems. 
Ihe  rice  enrichment  campaign  has  become  a  part  of  the 
joint  FAO-WHO  international  rice  survey,  and  nutrition 


.siiecialists  from  other  countries  are  studying  in  Manila  on 
fellowships  from  the  FAO. 

Unesco  has  included  the  Philippine  Institute  of 
Nutrition  as  one  of  its  pi  ejects  for  pi  emotion  under  the 
Gift  Coujxjn  Programme,  thus  giving  other  people  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  Institute’s  work,  the 
effects  of  which  are  slowly  being  felt  throughout  all  the 
rice  eating  countries  of  Asia.  The  initiative  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  people  can  gradually  eliminate  the  tragic  paradox  of 
men  who  eat  their  fill  and  yet  die  of  malnutrition. 


BAZI — a  Pakistan  Character  Study 

By  W.  A,  Garstin 


IS  it  possible  that  golf  is  still  played  in  the  Khyber  Pass? 
Twenty  and  more  years  ago  at  Landi  Ratal,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  garrisons  in  that  famous  Pass, 
we  had  a  golf  course — of  sorts.  A  queer,  makeshift  allair. 
What,  however,  was  memorable  were  the  strapping  young 
Shinwari  Afridi  lads  from  the  l(x;al  hamlets  who  caddied 
for  us.  And  one  in  particular.  A  bright-eyed  ragged 
manly  little  fellow  about  eleven. 

We  knew  him  simply  as  Bazi.  His  full  name  was 
Yar  Baz.  He  and  his  confreres,  most  of  whom  were  older 
than  Bazi,  formed  a  striking  company  of  youngsters. 
Coarse  home-spun  shirts  and  pyjama  trousers,  the  mere 
wisp  of  a  puggri  and  that  very  dirty,  bare  feet,  jet  black 
tousled  hair  and  piercing  black  eyes,  lithe  agile  forms, 
bestowed  upon  them  the  air  of  young  banditti. 

The  older  boys  carried  our  clubs.  The  younger  were 
fore-caddies,  and  their  keenness  and  agility  in  marking 
down  a  wayward  ball — there  were  plenty  of  nullahs  for  a 
ball  to  choose  from — was  truly  astonishing. 

As  a  fore-caddie  Bazi  was  a  little  champion.  It  was 
rare  indeed  that  he  failed  to  find  a  ball  apparently 
irretrievably  lost.  He  would  even  venture  to  evince  sincere 
sympathy  for  the  result  of  an  ill-played  shot:  though  at 
first  he  was  a  little  frightened  at  amtact  with  those  strange 
“  hat-wearers.”  For  in  those  days,  we  all  wore  hats. 
Doubtless  he  had  heard  how  the  feringhis  were  quick¬ 
tempered.  And  at  golf  especially  tempers  are  apt  to  be 
very  short  at  times. 

My  Assistant  Political  Officer,  Sher  Ali  Khan,  one 
of  the  very  best,”  had  taken  up  the  game  and  on  one 
occasion  when  playing  with  me  called  Bazi  to  him. 

“Now  Bazi,  my  boy,”  he  said  kindly,  “don’t  be 
frightened.  You’ve  done  nothing  wrong.  But  just  tell  us 
whose  son  you  are.” 


Bazi  brought  one  end  of  his  puggri  over  his  shoulder 
and,  putting  a  corner  of  it  in  his  mouth,  regarded  Sher  Ali 
a  little  suspiciously.  The  question  was  repeated.  The  lad 
hung  his  head  and  began  to  draw  patterns  in  the  dust 
with  his  bare  toes.  At  length  he  said  something  under  his 
breath. 

“  Lai  Baz?”  Sher  Ali  repeated.  “  Good.  Of  which 
hamlet?” 

Again  almost  a  whisper.  “  Dead,  you  say  Well  that 
is  very  sad.  Who  is  caring  for  you?” 

“  1  and  my  mother,”  answered  Bazi  quietly,  “  are  in 
the  house  of  my  uncle,  Bahadur.  He  is  a  Khassadar  (i.e. 
one  of  the  then  Khyber  Levies). 

“  Very  good.  Now  Bazi,  what  is  this  game  we  play? 
Do  you  like  the  work?”  The  boy  nodded. 

“  What  do  you  think  is  the  object  of  this  hitting  a 
small  ball  hither  and  thither?” 

This  was  a  real  poser  for  poor  Bazi.  He  stood  and 
stared  at  us  wide-eyed.  But  after  much  coaxing  he  plucked 
up  courage  and,  with  the  sensitive  engagingness  of  a  child 
almost  and  fixing  his  look  upon  Sher  Ali  as  if  seeking 
refuge  in  him  should  he  unwittingly  say  anything  which 
might  offend  us  high  and  mightly  ones,  answered  that  we 
hit  the  small  ball  about  in  order  to  see  how  quickly  they 
could  find  it. 

At  any  rate  this  was  better  than  saying  he  did  not 
know.  He  was  a  quick-witted  little  fellow  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  picked  up  the  idea  of  the  game. 

His  mother  used  to  send  me  from  time  to  time  a 
huge  round  of  delicious  whole  meal  bread  made  from 
maize  such  as  the  Khyber  women  were  famous  for  making. 
Sher  Ali  told  me  it  was  for  my  being  kind  to  her  son.  She 
wouldn’t  hear  of  payment.  Poor  woman,  I  had  done  very 
little,  though  of  course  I  was  glad  to  think  the  boy  was 
happy. 
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All  that  summer  Bazi  was  my  usual  fore-caddy.  At 
the  first  tee  he  would  always  be  ready  with  his  smiling 
boyish  “  Welcome!  ”  Also  he  always  played  fair.  By  that 
I  mean  he  would  never,  unlike  some  of  the  older  and  more 
sophisticated  young  rascals,  surreptitiously  improve  a  bad 
lie  of  the  ball  a  little  so  that  when  one  came  up  to  it  the 
ball  was  not  quite  where  it  had  been.  1  don’t  believe  that 
bad  he  lived  he  would  in  time  have  fallen  from  grace. 

One  evening  at  the  end  of  a  round  during  which 
he  had  excelled  himself  1  augmented  his  small  hiikhshish. 
Sher  Ali,  who  was  nothing  if  not  tactful,  then  said  to  me 
“  Sir.  Bazi  has  an  arz  (petition).  He  wants  to  be  allowed 
to  act  as  your  caddie  sometimes.” 

“  But  he  is  far  U»  small,  Sher  Ali.”  1  exclaimed. 
“  to  carry  a  bagful  of  clubs.” 

“  1  agree.  Sir.  Still,  perhaps  once  or  twice  you  might 
let  him  carry  a  few  clubs  in  his  hand.  To  act  as  caddy 
is  what  he  is  longing  to  do.  ft  is  not  the  extra  money.” 
he  continued.  ‘‘  It  means  promotion.  It  will  increase  his 
izzat  (honour,  i.e.  standing)  among  the  other  boys.  Isn’t 
that  so.  Bazi?” 

“  I  will  carry  anything  the  Sahib  wants.”  Bazi  stoutly 
proclaimed. 
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I  said  I  would  consider  the  matter.  To  say  that  was 
fatal  because  an  Afridi  in  default  of  a  definite  refusal 
equates  such  an  answer  to  a  promise  to  grant  his  petition 
sooner  or  later. 

Of  course  I  would  have  done  so.  But  after  this  I 
was  away  for  some  time.  On  my  return  Sher  Ali  met  me 
and  said  “  I  am  ashamed  to  be  the  bearer  of  sad  news. 
Only  last  night  there  wa.s  an  affray  in  the  hamlet  of  Bazi's 
uncle.  There  was  shooting  and  Bazi  was  hit  and  badly 
wounded.  At  dawn  they  brought  him  to  our  dispensary. 
The  doctor  says  he  is  dangerously  ill.” 

We  hurried  to  the  dispensary.  We  arrived  just  as  four 
men  shouldering  a  oharpoy  were  carrying  the  body  away 
to  be  buried. 

So  he  never  did  caddy  for  me  I  was  sorry  then, 
w'hen  sorrow  was  of  no  avail,  that  I  hadn’t  thought  of 
it  myself  before.  And  as  we  walked  back  I  pictured  Bazi, 
not  standing  an  alert  little  figure  waiting  away  out  ahead, 
but  at  the  tee  with  my  clubs  very  happy  and  very  proud. 
True,  he  was  just  a  wild  Shinwari  boy.  ill-kempt  and  ill- 
clad.  But  he  had  a  spirit  of  young  independence  and  of 
boyhood’s  manliness  and  attachment  which  make  me 
always  remember  him. 

Allah  rahmat  ailaihi. 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Monetary  Control  in 
Communist  China 

By  Douglas  S.  Paauw  (Harvard,  U.S.A.) 

The  control  of  currency,  bank  deposits  and  credit  is 
inevitably  a  government  function  Where  this  function 
is  disclaimed  or  neglected,  political  control  weakens. 
When  a  government  becomes  unable  to  effectively  manage 
the  total  amount  of  means  of  payment  in  circulation,  the 
government  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  flood  of  useless  money.  This  has  happened  several 
times  in  Chinese  history,  most  recently  during  the  last 
years  of  Kuomintang  rule. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  apparently  aware  of 
these  dangers.  They  also  realize  that  government  planning 
of  economic  activity  depends  in  great  part  on  government 
control  over  means  of  payment.  .Since  the  organization  of 
the  People’s  Government  in  Peking  in  1949  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  emphasized  the  matter  of  monetary  control. 
It  appears  that  extensive  control  over  currency,  credit  and 
bank  deposits  is  being  established  for  the  first  time  in 
China’s  long  economic  history. 

Mao  Tse-tung’s  New  Democracy  hinted  at  monetary 
control  by  calling  for  the  “control  of  capital.’’  The 
Common  Programme,  adopted  by  the  Chinevse  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Council  on  September  29,  1949,  ex¬ 
tended  this  concept  by  demanding  for  the  government 
exclusive  rights  of  currency  issue  and  regulation  of  private 
financial  enterprises.  The  process  of  converting  these 
general  policy  statements  into  operating  policy  has  been 
a  rather  uncertain,  devious  one.  The  Chinese  Communists 
still  have  a  cumbersome  system  of  monetary  controls;  the 
refinement  of  this  system  into  a  centralized  network  for 
effective  control  (such  as  the  American  Federal  Reserve 
System)  will  take  considerable  time. 

Since  the  Communist  Government  came  to  power  the 
People’s  Bank  has  been  the  leading  agency  for  monetary 
control.  It  pre-empted  the  right  of  note  issue  in  all  areas 
except  the  North-East  (Manchuria)  and  the  Kwantung 
Peninsula  (Dairen  and  Port  Arthur).  Where  regional  and 
local  currencies  were  still  in  circulation,  these  currencies 
were  replaced  by  People’s  notes  (jen  min  pi)  i-ssued  by  the 
People’s  Bank.  This  was  done  by  setting  up  a  system  of 
conversion  rates  for  regional  and  local  currencies,  and  the 
non-Communist  currencies  were  redeemed  at  these  rates. 
In  April,  1951  the  local  currencies  of  the  North-East 
and  the  Kwantung  Peninsula  were  replaced  by  the  official 
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People’s  notes  at  specified  conversion  rates.  In  October 
of  1951,  Sinkiang  silver  notes  were  replaced  by  the 
currency  of  the  Central  Communist  Government.  By  the 
end  of  1951,  China  was  on  a  unified  currency  system  which 
extended  from  Manchuria  and  Sinkiang  to  Kwantung  and 
Y unnan.  This  is  the  first  time  in  China’s  history  that  one 
particular  currency  has  had  such  wide  and  exclusive  circu¬ 
lation.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  monetary  control. 
The  Communists  correctly  perceived  that  monetary  control 
is  impossible  without  a  single  or  co-ordinated  currency. 
It  cannot  develop  where  numerous  independent  authorities 
have  the  prerogative  of  issuing  currency. 

Even  though  the  Central  People’s  Government  had 
established  a  unified  currency  system,  it  was  still  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  quantity  of  currency  in  circulation. 
Both  the  public  and  private  enterprises  were  in  the  habit 
of  holding  large  reserves  of  currency  on  hand.  This 
“monetary  overhang’’  provided  the  basis  for  inflationary 
price  rises  if  it  should  be  used  in  the  market  place.  To 
meet  this  problem  the  Communists  clamped  down  on 
currency  in  the  hands  of  all  agencies  under  its  control.  As 
the  public  enterprises,  cooperatives,  government  organs 
and  military  units  increased  in  importance  as  purchasing 
agencies,  their  use  of  currency  was  more  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  People’s  Bank.  Each  agency  was  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  estimates  of  its  currency  needs,  and  as 
many  transactions  as  possible  were  to  be  handled  through 
the  People’s  Bank — without  the  use  of  currency.  This 
prograntme  went  into  effect  in  late  1950.  and  is  being  more 
effectively  enforced  as  time  passes. 

At  the  .same  time  the  Chinese  Communists  carried  out 
an  intensive  campaign  to  increase  the  use  of  deposit  cur¬ 
rency  and  to  centralize  deposits  in  the  People’s  Bank  and 
the  banking  .institutions  under  its  control.  Communist 
literature  suggests  that  1951  deposits  in  state  banks  doubled 
the  amount  held  in  1950.  and  that  the  total  of  such  deposits 
in  late  1951  were  36  times  as  great  as  the  total  held  in 
late  1949.  Except  for  the  minimum  amounts  of  currency 
which  may  be  held  by  State  enterprises  of  all  types,  all 
receipts  must  immediately  be  deposited  in  the  Peoples 
Bank  or  its  branches.  Drafts  on  these  deposits  are  closely 
scrutinized  bv  the  Bank.  All  transactions  between  the 
components  of  the  State-operated  economy  must  be  settled 
by  drafts  on  the  deposits  held  in  the  state  banks.  In 
addition  to  allowing  careful  regulation  of  all  expenditures, 
this  has  reduced  the'  amount  of  non  deposit  currency  in 
circulation.  It  has  centralized  a  significant  percentage  of 
domestic  means  of  payment  within  the  purview  of  the 
People’s  Bank,  thus  opening  the  road  to  effective  monetary 
control. 

Since  the  extension  of  credit  is  also  a  factor  in 
generating  inflationary  pressures,  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  included  regulation  of  credit  in  their  monetary  policy 
The  various  members  of  the  State-operated  economy  are 
not  allowed  to  extend  to  each  other  credit  of  any  kind. 
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PAKISTAN’S  TRANSPORT  PROBLEMS 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


The  deficiency  of  transport  facilities  in  South-East 
Asia  represents  one  of  the  major  features  of  the 
economic  underdevelopment  of  that  region.  Before 
the  war  the  Indian  subcontinent  whose  railway  system  was* 
more  highly  developed  than  those  of  other  countries  in  this 
region,  had  only  164  miles  of  railway  per  million  people 
as  against  459  miles  of  railway  per  million  people  in  Great 
Britain.  After  the  War  the  ratio  of  railways  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  Western  Europe  was  nearly  tenfold  that  in  the 
ECAFE  region.  The  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles 
per  head  of  population  was  even  more  strikingly  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  ECAFE  region,  since  comparable  figures 
reached  a  ratio  of  about  60  :  1  in  favour  of  Western 
Europe.  After  the  end  of  the  War  the  rehabilitation  of 
transport  and  the  improvement  of  transport  facilities 
figur^  prominently  in  national  regional  economic  develop¬ 
ment  plans  of  South-East  Asia.  In  1947,  ECAFE  in  its 
Survey  of  Reconstruction  Problems  and  Needs  pointed  out 
that  “  urgjent  attention  has  to  be  given  to  the  methods  of 
rehabilitating  and  expanding  transport.”  emphasising  that 
expansion  of  transport  facilities  is  vital  to  the  production 


and  movements  of  goods,  and  added  that  in  several 
countries  even  available  food  supplies  could  not  be  pro¬ 
perly  distributed  owing  to  lack  of  transport.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  34  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  British  territories  of  the 
region  under  the  Colcmibo  Plan  were  earmarked  for 
transport  and  communication  development  schemes. 

After  partition,  Pakistan  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  two  independent  transport  systems  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  distance  of  over  1,000 miles.  Consequently  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  Merchant 
Navy  for  communication  by  sea  between  the  two  parts  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  development  of  the  river  craft  fleet 
and  ports. 

Pakistan  inherited  practically  no  Merchant  Navy,  but 
within  the  five  year  period  since  the  partition  eight 
Pakistani  shipping  companies  have  been  operating  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  over  180,000  dwt.  tons.  Prominent 
Pakistanis  have  again  and  again  emphasised  the  need  to 
expand  the  Merchant  Navy,  and  the  Government  has  tried 
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to  encourage  shipping  companies  to  purchase  more  ships 
by  granting  loans  to  them  on  favourable  terms.  A  Pakistan 
Merchant  Navy  Academy  to  train  officers  for  the  Merchant 
Navy  is  expected  to  start  functioning  next  year,  and  other 
measures  for  building  up  a  navy  are  under  consideration. 
While  for  the  time  being  Pakistani  ships  mainly  operate 
in  coastal  traffic  some  ships  have  already  been  employed 
in  foreign  trade  and  have  called  at  South  African, 
Australian  and  Chinese  ports.  To  encourage  Pakistani 
shipping  companies  to  participate  in  international  trade, 
the  Government  decided  that  50  per  cent  of  their  ships 
should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  foreign  waters  provided 
the  companies  made  adequate  arrangements  for  the  tran¬ 
sport  of  Government  and  Government  controlled  cargo  in 
the  coastal  traffic. 

In  August,  1947,  Western  Pakistan  possessed  a  route 
milage  length  of  over  5,300  miles  (the  major  part  of  the 
old  North  Western  Railway)  and  the  attached  Locomotive 
Carriage  and  Waggon  Workshops  at  Moghalpura,  Lahore, 
the  latter  employing  some  12,000  workers.  Eastern 
Pakistan  inherited  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  of  over 
1,600  miles  route,  and  the  attached  Saidpur  Workshops, 
the  latter  employing  about  4,000  workers.  The  railways 
have  different  gauges  on  various  sections,  and  at  the  time 
of  partition  the  great  variety  of  types  of  railway  engines 
and  waggons  adversely  affected  the  efficiency  of  the 
railways.  Certain  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  mean¬ 
time  by  re-equipment  of  the  workshops.  The  Sbc-Year 
Development  Plan  drawn  up  by  the  Pakistan  Government 
in  1950,  earmarked  for  the  development  of  the  railways 
Rs.200  million,  for  the  development  of  ports  Rs.  140 
million,  for  roads  Rs.  lOQ  million.  The  Plan  described 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  railway  system  as  an  urgent  task, 
particularly  for  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
intense  pressure  on  the  raiways  during  and  after  the  war, 
the  inadequacy  of  repairs,  and  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  replacements  reduced  the  transport  system  to  a  very 
low  level  of  efficiency.  While  recognising  the  importance 
of  railway  construction  projects,  the  Plan  concentrated  on 
the  rehabilitation  and  replacement  of  worn-out  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock.  The  construction  work  carried  out  since 
the  announcement  of  the  Plan  includes  the  44-mile  long 


hne  between  Darsana  and  Jessore  which  connects  the 
Khulna  section  with  the  main  network  of  the  Eastern 
Bengal  Railway,  and  the  doubling  of  the  20-mile  section 
between  Akhura  and  Ashugani.  Early  this  year  Pakistan 
signed  the  first  loan  agreement  with  the  International  Bank, 
Washington,  which  amounted  to  the  value  of  U.S.  $27.2 
million.  The  loan  is  to  be  used  for  improvement  and 
modernisation  of  the  railways,  and  is  to  be  disbursed  in 
dollars  and  French  francs.  The  French  Government  agreed 
to  make  available  the  equivalent  of  U.S.  $12  million  in 
French  francs  for  the  purchase  of  railway  equipment  in 
France,  while  most  of  the  remaining  equipment  is  to  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  Recently  Pakistan  Rail¬ 
ways  opened  tenders  for  tank  waggons,  and  it  is  reported 
that  British  manufacturers  were  the  lowest  tenderers. 

Pakistan  possesses  about  57.(X)0  miles  of  roads,  out 
of  which  nearly  50,()(K),  however,  are  unmetalled.  The 
importance  ol  roads  in  countries  where  the  railway  system 
is  not  highly  developed  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  the 
case  of  Pakistan  the  position  in  the  two  parts  of  the  country 
is  very  different,  and  Eastern  Pakistan  is  much  less  well 
served  by  roads,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  expensive 
to  build  bridges  to  cross  the  many  streams  of  the  country. 
Until  1939  the  development  of  road  transport  was  neglect^ 
but  a  Road  Conference  was  convened  by  the  Minister  of 
Communications  in  May  1949,  and  a  Central  Road  Fund 
established. 

While  road  develofwiient  is  a  matter  for  the  Provincial 
Authorities,  the  Central  Ministry  of  Communications  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  expenditure.  Pakistan’s  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Mohamad  Ali,  while  presenting  the  surplus  Budget 
in  March  last,  said  that  out  of  the  total  surplus  of  Rs  76.6 
million,  an  amount  of  Rs.50  million  will  be  allocated  for 
the  development  of  roads  of  national  importance.  Since 
then  an  extensive  road-building  programme  has  been 
drafted.  Among  the  latest  developments  in  this  field  is  an 
agreement  concluded  between  Pakistan  and  the  U.S. 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  (Point  Four).  The 
American  organisation  will  provide  technical  assistance 
for  the  development  of  roads  in  Eastern  Pakistan.  The 
United  States  will  make  available  $1,100,0(X)  and  Pakistan 
Rs.425,000  for  the  joint  project.  The  Government  of 
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Pakistan  will  furnish  any  additional  funds,  if  needed,  to 
complete  the  scheme.  Dollars  to  be  provided  by  the 
ICA  have  been  allocated  as  follows;  road  building 
equipment,  950.000;  supplies,  50,000;  salaries  of  contract 
employees  from  the  United  States.  100,000. 

Since  independence.  Orient  Airways  Limited  has 
taken  over  the  operation  of  all  internatianal  air  routes  in 
Western  and  Eastern  Pakistan,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 


air  link  between  the  two  parts  of  the  country.  The  recently 
published  figures  show  that  this  air  line  was  able  to  increase 
operations  considerably  from  year  to  year.  Air  communi¬ 
cations  between  Pakistan  and  other  countries  are  served  by 
international  air  companies  including  the  BOAC.  Recently 
the  Pakistan  Government  placed  orders  for  three  super 
C  onstellations  for  the  Karachi-London  air  service,  but  they 
arc  not  expected  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  1953. 


CREDIT  PLAN  IN  FIJI 

By  Eric  Ford 


By  recently  passing  into  law  the  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Credit  Bill,  the  Government  of  Fiji  has 
taken  action  which  may  well  give  a  useful  lead  to 
other  territories  which  face  similar  problems.  The  Bill, 
which  extends  Governmental  credit  facilities  to  small- 
scale  native  operators,  is  an  attempt  to  tackle  a  problem 
which  presses  urgently  upon  many  areas  in  the  East. 

This  action  by  the  Fiji  Administration  arose  out  of 
the  report  of  the  E)evelopment  Revision  Committee  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  two  years  ago.  It  stated  that: 

“  The  pcasint  producer  is  ...  an  important  factor  in  the 
economy  (of  Fiji)  He  will,  however,  need  assistance,  and  this 
assistance  cannot  be  confined  merely  to  the  giving  of  technical 
advice  and  ocular  demonstrations.  If  he  is  to  adopt  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  which  are  urged  upon  him  .  .  .  the  labours  of 
himself  and  his  family  must  be  associated  with  more  capital." 
It  was  further  emphasized  in  this  report  that  avenues 
of  credit-provision  which  are  open  to  large  undertakings 
are  generally  closed  to  the  small  man,  who  can  seldom 
offer  anything  in  the  way  of  security.  Even  when  capital 
is  available  to  the  peasant  producer,  the  greater  element  of 
risk  involved  results  in  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  interest. 

Experience  in  territories  of  similar  type  has  shown 
that  peasant  operators  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
moneylender  invariably  over-work  the  soil  in  order  to 
meet  the  interest  demand,  with  the  consequent  evils  of  soil 
erosion  and  falling  output. 

Only  by  action  at  governmental  level  can  this  vicious 
cycle  be  broken.  Where  private  lending  institutions  are 
unwilling  to  shoulder  the  abnormal  risks  involved,  the 
Government  can.  under  adequate  safeguards,  take  short- 
run  risks  where  long-term  benefits  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  are  considered  likely  to  accrue. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Assembly,  the  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  well  summarised 
the  importance  of  the  problem  so  far  as  Fiji  is  concerned; 

“  In  a  matter  of  such  fundamental  economic  and  social  im¬ 
portance  as  this,  the  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to 
take  the  risk,  but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to  take  the 
risk.  .  .  .  The  improvement  of  living  standards  which  all  of 
us  desire  cannot  be  achieved  without  associating  the  husband- 
nian  with  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  This  demands 
better  knowledge,  better  tools  and  implements,  better  machinery, 
increased  use  of  fertilisers,  better  contouring  of  the  land,  the 


possession  of  better  stud  stuck,  and  many  other  things.  And  all 
of  these  things  demand  capital  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  acquiring  premises 
and  staff  for  a  new  Government  credit  bank,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  scheme  shall  operate  through  one  or  more 
of  the  existing  banks  There  will,  however,  be  a  six- 
member  Board  in  which  will  be  vested  the  control  of  all 
moneys  voted  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  credit 
purposes. 

Anyone  requiring  a  loan  will  apply  in  the  first  place 
to  the  Board  which  will  consider  each  case  on  its  merits 
in  the  light  of  available  relevant  data  before  deciding 
whether  an  advance  shall  be  made,  and  if  so,  how  much. 
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700  million 


potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  Board  will  employ  a  small  staff  with 
a  close  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Colony.  They  will 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  “  in  the  field,”  examining  pro¬ 
jects  likely  to  benefit  from  capital  investment,  and  ensuring 
that  all  moneys  advanced  are  in  fact  employed  for  the 
purpose  approved. 

Once  an  applicant  has  been  granted  a  loan  he  will  be 
provided  with  a  certificate  which  can  be  taken  to  the  bank 
of  his  choice  wherei  advances  will  be  made  up  to  the 
amount  specified.  In  this  way,  not  only  does  the  Govern¬ 
ment  save  the  expense  of  acquiring  premises  and  person¬ 
nel,  but  the  private  instutions,  with  their  vast  knowledge 
of  local  problems,  which  they  have  acquired  over  a  peri^ 
of  years,  are  able  to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
scheme. 

Though  clearly  in  a  territory  like  Fiji,  the  main 
emphasis  will  be  on  credit  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
Board  will  also  advance  capital  for  industrial  development. 
TTie  Government  has  made  it  clear,  however,  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  investing  in  enterprises  which  can  readily 
be  financed  in  the-  normal  way  through  joint-stock 
enterprise. 

Rather,  the  Board  will  assist  small-scale  native 
industries:  it  will  finance  the  workshop  rather  than  the 
factory.  This  does  not  preclude  projects  of  a  larger  nature 
which,  though  desirable  on  a  long-term  view,  are  not  of 
the  type  which  attract  private  capital.  Since  it  is  desirable 
in  all  under-developed  countries  to  attain  as  diversified 
a  range  of  economic  activity  as  possible,  this  provision  is 
to  be  commended. 

Lest  it  should  appear  that  a  new  benefactor  with  a 
bottomless  purse  has  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  Act  also 
contains  provision  designed  to  safeguard  the  tax-payer  ob 
whom  falls  the  ultimate  risk.  The  Board  is  empowered 
to  charge  such  rates  of  intesrest  as  it  considers  appropriate, 
though  money  may  be  advanced  either  wholly  or  partially 
free  of  interest  where  desirable.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  repayment,  for  recovery  of  money  in  default  and  lot 
prex^eedings  against  borrowers  who  wilfully  misfease  loans. 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  the  Board  is  not  intended 
to  supplant  the  normal  machinery  of  credit  provision  in 
the  Colony.  ‘‘  We  are  not  going  into  competition  with 
other  pecTple  who  already  provide  credit  on  satisfacton 
terms.”  said  the  Acting  Secretary.  “  The  criteria  whid 
will  determine  the  Board  in  deciding  whether  or  not  it 
should  lend  money  in  any  particular  direction  will  be  the 
leasonablenesR  or  otherwise  of  the  rates  of  interest  al 
which  other  people  are  already  lending  money  in  that 
direction.” 

In  the  first  instance,  the  modest  sum  of  £150,000  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  Board’s  initial  operations.  This 
will  be  increased  later  as  and  when  the  situation  requires  ill 

This  attempt  to  provide  capital  to  small  natiwj 
producers  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  those  whl 
see  in  a  flourishing  native  population  the  best  insurance  fci| 
the  successful  development  of  Fiji  and  similar  territories. 
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G.  &  L.  BEIJER 
Import  &  Export  A/B 
.'.O.  Box  16043,  Stockholm  16,  Sweden. 
Cables  :  Beijer 

Exporters  of  Wallboard,  Timber,  Tools, 
Machines,  General  Merchandise, 
Household  Articles  etc. 
Importers  of  Coal  &  Coke,  Metals, 
Iron,  Chemicals,  Textiles  etc. 


UlilBERSEE-POST 

(OVERSEA-POST) 

GERMANY’S  LARGEST  EXPORT  AND 
IMPORT  JOURNAL  SINCE  1919. 

Regularly  Published  in 

English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  Italian. 

A  =  Engineering  edition 
B  =  Consumer  Goods  edition 
Technical  Editor  :  V.D.I.  (German  Engineers’  Association) 
Official  organ  of  the  Hanover  Trade  Fairs  Organisation. 
Quick-acting  Customers  and  Agency  Service. 

For  subscription  and  advertising  rates  and  further 
particulars  apply  to 

OVERSK A-POST. 
NUERNBERG  2,  WEST-GERMANY. 


PAKISTAN 

BUSINESS  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

Premier  Economic  and  Commercial  Journal 
of  Pakistan 

An  Essential  Link  between  East  &  West 

PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY 

Commands  Large  Circulation.  Powerful  Medium  for 
Advertisements.  Moderate  Terms.  Rates  on  Application 


Annual  Subscription 

■Rs.  18/- 

Half  Yearly  Subscription 

Rs.  10/- 

Single  Copy 

-/I2/- 

Foreign  Annual  Subscription 

Rs.  22/- 

Foreign  Half  Yearly  Subscription 

R$.  12/- 

Foreign  Single  Copy 

Re.  1/- 

GT.  BRITAIN  :  OVERSEA-POST 

16,  Sheldon  Street,  London,  W.2. 

’Phone  PADdington  7184 


HEAD  OFFICE 
4,  Chittaranjan  Avanua, 
Dacca 


WEST  PAKISTAN  OFFICE 
Itpahani  Building,  McLaod  Road 
Karachi 
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HANS-HEINZ  PABST 

IMPORTER  -  EXPORTER 
Bremen,  Kohlhoekerstrasse  47 

Cables :  HAPABST  Telex :  0x4  644  Phone :  >4)06/07 


Spares  and  Accessories  for  British  and 
American  Trucks,  Cars,  and  Cycles 

Radio  sets  and  electrical  appliances  for 
domestic  use 


OPPENHEIMER,  JONES 

■  LIMITED  - 

31/33  HIGH  HOLBORN 
LONDON  •  W.C.I 


Confirming  House,  Exporters 

jj 

and  Shippers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  || 
for 

TEXTILES,  HARDWARE  & 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Tour  detailed  enquirieM  will  obliire 


ENQUIRIES  INVITED 
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C.A.WALLENBORG  &SON 


READY-TO-MOVE-INTO  FACTORIES 


BARRACKS 


DWELLING-HOUSES 


SCHOOL  HOUSES 


HOSPITALS  •  HANGARS  •  ONE  AND  TWO  FAMILY 


HOUSES 


BUNGALOWS  ....  DELIVERED 


PREFABRICATED  OR  PRE-CUT,  OR  ACCORDING 
'TO  THE  LIGNOMA  SYSTEM 


C  A.  WALLEINBORG  C  SOfN  Ltd. 


Export  Department:  STOCKHOLM  *  SWEDEN 


Cable  Address  :  “  Grobnellaw  ” 


Phone :  23  55  30 


Left :  A  625  h.p.  Diesel  Electric 
Locomotive  built  for  Shunting 
and  Feight  duties  in  conjunction 
with  The  General  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  England  for  Ceylon 
Government  Railways.  Gauge 
5  ft.  6  ins. 


he  glorious  heritage  of  almost  120  years  of  unbroken  tradition 
I  I  in  the  building  of  Locomotives;  the  skill  of  the  designer  and  the 
precision  of  the  craftsman;  the  progressive  spirit  which  keeps 
abreast  with  every  modern  development — all  these  have  contributed 
to  the  reputation  which  stands  behind 
every  North  British  Locomotive.  Almost 
28,000  North  British  Steam,  Electric  and 
Diesel  Locomotives  have  been  supplied 
to  the  Principal  Railways  of  the  world. 


Right:  A  (W.G.)  Class  Locomotive 
with  Dynamometer  Test  Train 
about  to  leave  Manimound 
Station,  G.I.P.  Railway. 


} 
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IRON 


The  element  iron  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  metals  and,  next  to 
aluminium,  the  most  widely  distributed. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an 
average  of  one  cwt.  of  iron  for  every  ton 
of  the  earth's  crust.  There  are  many  diff¬ 
erent  forms  of  iron  ore,  but  only  four — 
haematite,  magnetite,  limoniteand  siderite 
— are  of  industrial  value.  Most  of  the 
iron  ore  mined  in  England  comes  from 
the  siderite  deposits  at  Corby  in  North¬ 
amptonshire  and  the  Scunthorpe  district 
of  Lincolnshire.  Iron  ore  smelted  in  a 
blast  furnace  with  coke  and  limestone 
becomes  pig  iron,  the  raw  material 
from  which  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron  and  steel  are  made.  Steel, 
the  strongest  metal  in  common 
use,  is  iron  containing  about 


l'’o  of  carbon.  Though  iron  is  a  new¬ 
comer  compared  with  copper  and  bronze, 
more  than  3,000  years  ago  it  was  used  to 
make  implements  and  weapons.  Today  it 
is  an  essential  in  the  structure  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no 
railways,  steamships,  skyscrapers 
or  machinery.  Apart  from  its  use  in  the 
construction  of  chemical  plant,  iron  and 
some  of  its  compounds  are  vital  in  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  processes. 

I.C.I.  uses  iron  as  a  catalyst  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  ammonia,  and 
iron  pyrites  —  a  sulphide  of  iron  —  in 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture.  It 
also  uses  some  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  to  make  pigments  for 
the  paint  and  rubber  in¬ 
dustries. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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